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Foreword 



The W, E, Upjohn Institute for Employment Research is publishing these 
four rcscarcli studies dealing with the older worker to contribute to the 
preparations currently underway for the 1971 White House Conference on 
the Aging. Dr. Harold L. Sheppard, the author of these papers, is a recognized 
authority in the growing field of industrial gerontologj\ During 1969-70, Dr. 
Sheppata participated as a member of two task forces that prepared working 
papers for the report Econormcs of A^in^: Tou ard a Full Share w Abtiffdance, 
issued in 1970 by the Special Committee on Aging of the United States 
Senate. By invitation of the Honorable Elliott L. Richardson, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Dr. Sheppard is serving as a member of 
the Technical Committee on Employment and Retirement for the 19/1 White 
House Conference, In publishing these products of Dr. Sheppard's indepen- 
dent work, the Upiohn Institute has responded in part to interest in his re- 
search as welcome and useful supplementary material to that being developed 
by the several technical committees preparing for the White House Conference. 
The Institute also recognizes, as was noted as recently as February 1 97 1 by 
the Manpower and Social Affairs Committee of the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD), that in the field of industrial 
gerontology 

. . . available knowledge? and results of research accumulated ... are not 
yet sufficiently well-known and have not effectively reached the relevant 
public services, the specialists and employers' and workers' circles. To 
improve planning and to assist in developing policies^ greater use should 
be made of available material . . . 

The first study "A Perspective on the Status of Older Americans in Today's 
Job Market" is a revision of a chapter that o;iginalIy appeared in the Russell 
Sage Foundation's Agh^g afid Society, Volume Two: Aging and the Projes- 
siom, edited by Matilda White Riley, John W. Riley, Jr., et a/,, 1969. This 
basic piece of research goes beyond the ordinary statistical analyses of the 
labor force participation of older men and women, and deals with age dis- 
crimination by employers and Employment Service offices which may prevent 
qualified older workers from finding jobs. Also discussed are the frequent 
handicaps imposed by older workers themselves, including their lower achieve* 
ment motivation and self-confidence, which result in their failure to utilize 
effective jobseeking techniques. One of the important conclusions is that age- 



related deficiencies can be minimized by effective retraining programs de- 
veloped specifically with the learning patterns and needs of older persons in 
mind. A major contribution of this study is the fresh analysis of standard 
statistical reports, which reveals some of the conventional fallacies about the 
employ nf>ent problems and status of older persons. For example, it is demon- 
strated that labor force participation data understate the actual number of 
older workers (65 and over) in any given year by as much as 40 percent. 
This means that there are far more older persons who work in any given year 
than arc suggested by tables reporting only "labor force" data. Furthermore, 
in challenging stereotyped thinking about the older worker, information is 
presented that should set to rest any loose generalizations rei^arding the "cost- 
effectiveness" of training for older workers, who, it sb. 'be noted, are 
undertepresented in our country's manpower training ; jns. The study 
shows that earnings of older trainees were higher than i*- . c of nontrainces 
after the traiung period and, concomitantly, that welfare payments to such 
trainees declined while they increased for equivalent age groups not fortunate 
enough to receive tiaining. 

The second study '*Ag^ and Migration Factors in the Socioeconomic Condi- 
tions of Urban Black and White Women" is a more technical study, published 
for the first time. Its value lies not only in comparisons of labor force status 
and general economic well-being of older and younger women, but also in 
the fact that it deals with the emerging issue in our society of the «mpact of 
urban size — of the difference it makes to migrate to, or to be bom in, urban 
areas of differing sizes. Economic opportunities vary, and the work careers 
of women depend upon, the simultaneous influence of age, race, and migrant 
status, according to the size of urban areas. This study is part of a larger re> 
search pi-oject, made possible by a grant from the Ford Foundation to the 
Upjohn Institute for research on the impact of urban size on labor force 
participation, occupational structure, and poverty rates, taking into account 
age, race, sex, and migration status of the labor force. 

In the third study "The Emerging Pattern of Second Careers," based on a 
paper delivered at the American Psychological Association Meetings at Miami 
in Septcmbrr 1970, a newly recognized dimension of industrial gerontology 
is considered. One cf the factors that aggravate the problems of older workers 
is the increased longevity of Americans, coupled with a changing technology 
and economy. This often leaves many workers unprepared to cope with the 
penalties of such change as far as new employment is concerned. It also in- 
creases the probability that men and women will experience directly and 
directly a need or desire to change occupations. The treatment of these issues 
is based largely on data from interviews with white male union members, 
derived from a project on job satisfaction supported in part by the Ford 
Foundation, with the cooperation of the Pennsylvania AFL-CIO. Dr. Sheppard 
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identifies a significant projx)rtiun of the workers he has intcrx iewcd as ''can* 
didates" tor second careers. The comparisons he presents between such can- 
didates and noncandidates — ^ all 40 )x*ars o{* age and older - introduce some 
provocative finding about the {x)tential second-career applicants, notably riieir 
discontent with the intrinsic work aspects of their current jobs, their mobility 
frustrations, and their greater anti-Negro sentiments. The fail that there are 
few, if any* differences in the strictly economic sphere betwtH.»n the second- 
career candidates and the noncandidates (hourly wages or total family in- 
come, for example) indicates very strongly the need for greater attention to 
previously neglected social-psychological dimensions of workers lives. The 
study would thus tend to lend support to recent proposals for a progratn of 
"mid'Career development" in American industry* 

The final study "The Potential Role of Behavioral Science in the Solution 
of the 'Older Worker Problem* appeared originally in the SeptemlH?r/ 
October 1970 issue of the American Behavioral Scientist f an issue devoted 
entirely to "Aging in Contemporary Society/' In this study, which reexamines 
some major issues of policy affectfng the older worker^ it is noted that the 
gap between educational attainments of the younger and the older workers 
has been narrowing over the past several decades, TTius, the question is raised: 
To what extent will the younger workers of ioday, with higher levels of edu- 
cation, willingly drop out of the labor force iomorrow when they grow into 
their late forties, fifties, and sixties? Dr. Sheppard predicts that the utilization 
of older workers in the American economy will become a major poliq' issue 
m the near future. 

In presenting this group of studies, the W, E, Upjohn Institute for Em- 
ployment Research is pleased to acknowledge the collaboration and interest 
of the National Council on the Aging in partial support of this volume. The 
views expressed in these studies do not necessarily reflect policies or positions 
of the Council or of the Institute, 

Ben S, Stephansky 
Aisociaie Direcior 

Washington, D.C. 
April 2971 
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A Perspective on the Status of Older Americans 
in Today's Job Market 



Introduftion 

It nuy be ironic, if not paradoxical, that the emrrgence of a society that enables 
incre?>sing proportions of its members to live more than 60 years is the same 
society in which a smaller proportion of those living to be "old" are defined 
as wanted or "needed" participants in the productive population — the labor 
force. The transition from an agricultural to an industrial urban economy has 
been accompanied by a decreasing utilization of older persons, especially males. 
And even among older persons who are employed within today's basically 
industrial economy, a disproportionate numhn are found in the agricultural 
sector* 

Hie purpose of this report is to orient training and personnel specialists, 
IS well as interested laymen, to the occupational status and employment prob- 
lems of oiier workers. Actually, there is at this time no clear-cut. neatly de- 
marcated 'audience" for such a study, In the first place, industrial gerontology 
is an infant specialty. Second, personnel managers and employment agency ^ 
profession. Is (in public and private agencies) exjSrrf in the solution of elder 
worker problems are extremely rare. Although, from time to time, we sec 
the emergence of "older worker specialists" (or counselors) in the public 
Employment Ser\'ice offices, these are few in number, and their training 
(often their experience) certainly has not been directed to the problems con* 
sidered here. Equally im,H)rtant, there is no guarantee of the permanence of 
this specialty. Interest in the older worker at the governmental bureau level 
has waxed and waned, depending largely on the whims of individual admin- 
istrators rather than upon the objective demand for such attention. Never- 
thcless, the passage, in late 1967, of legislation outlawing age discrimination 
in employment will certainly provide an impetus to the development of a 
permanent interest, a body of trained personnel, and a search for ways in 
which to facilitate the implementation of the law. 

This report may therefore be said to be addressed to those in the field of 
personnel management in general and, in particular, to the gradually emerg- 
ing cadre of older worker specialists and counselors in the Uriited States Train- 
ing and Employment Ser\'ice. In addition, it may interest scholars and educated 
layn^n who have researched, thought, or expressed themseh^es about the 
capacities and the future of workers as they become old. Because so many 



'Matilda While Rile>\ Anne Fi>ner» £'f aL, Ai^ht^ and %odit\, ^^olumf Ofif; An In* 
ientory of Resranb Ftndhgs (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, X968), pp. 40^43 
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personnel nianagc^rs, employment agency i)rfidals, and opinioft-niaking citizens 
are compbcx-nt t>r poorly infornieii nukh of this esfiay is devoted merely to 
setting the record straight and to defmifig this record as a basis for a general 
recognition of a social problem. In short, practitioners in industrial gerontol- 
ogy are in need of a persjxx'tive that will guide their actions toward a iH)sitive 
set of |X)licies and piograms. A gOi)d deal of this study is thus an attempt to 
develop such a ju'rspective. Although a few pra^.tical measures are suggested 
that can be adapted by p.'ufessionals who directly or indirectly affect the 
work lives of older men oiid women, the major stress is on "why do it" and 
less on *'how to do it." 

The task is to identify and develop the implications for manpower develop- 
ment of the impressive inventory of research findings ^hat is in Volume One 
of Ag/f^g cwd Socwtyr We have only begun to take small, hesitant first steps 
in defining tlte problem of the older worker. The next stage (beyond taking 
giant steps m this process of problem-definition) is to develop, on the com- 
pany and community level, an ongoing program of speci.tl training techniques, 
job redesign, and realistic counseling as part of a national effort to reduce 
and prevent the negative consequences to self and society of beitig an older 
worker in our dynamic economy. 

Contrary to the usual treatment of the employment p,nd training problems 
of older workers, which first presents historical trends and contemporary pat- 
terns uf age differences based on national aggregate data, tht first part of this 
report will attempt to go beyond the usual statistics. Much of the presentation 
initially may appear to be technical and/or scholarly, that is, of limited value 
to ''praaical" men and women. But the nature of the topic is such that a 
fresh look requires both an unsettling of stereotypes and a challenge to polic)'- 
making based solely on averages and overall trends. What is needed is a 
"funrtional" as well as a categorical approach to older w^orkers. 

Following a brief consideration of the range of external factors — hiring 
policies, shutdowns, mass layoffs — th*.t affect the status of older employees 
and jobseekers, three topics will be brought into specific focus. First, a case 
study of the johseekhig behavior of older workers is reported in some detail^ 
along with a consideration of the social-psychological and institutional fac- 
tors that affect this behavior and its outcome. The nejrt topic, refraimng, is 
designed to persuade practitioners of the feasibility as well as the desirability 
of expanding the participation of older workers in retraining programs. Such 
e^cpansion requires, however, new^ departures in the creation of special train- 
ing techniques designed to overcome any learning handicaps that older workers 
may have, either because of previous educational deficiencies or because of 
psychological tendencies acquired as a result of "environmental insults" over 



'Ibid., Vol. One. 
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dme The final topic, joh rtJtiigpi, is a relatively new proposal for the solu- 
tion of i>lder worker problems. It is hoped that the brief descriptiun to be 
presented of the }x)tentials of job redesign will stimulate greater interest on the 
part of industry, unions, and government. 

The second major part of this report is analytical and statistical, suggesting 
the global foundations of what may well develop into a new field: applied 
industrial gerontolog)-. The material deals with recent trends iu laboi force 
participation rates of older men and women; the importance of the distinction 
between such rates and data on actual work experience; the role of education 
in explaining age differences in occupation and employment; the increasing 
need for recogniicing the heterogeneity of the over-65 labor force; the need 
to distinguish between (a) analyses of workers as they themselves grow older 
("cohort analysis") and (b) comparisons between the statuses at any one 
point in time o( workers in different age groups; the critical nature of the 
4S-54-year-uld part of the work qxle; and the possibility that the increase in 
the general educational level of all Americans will in the future tend to blur 
age differences in occupational and employment status. 

Problems of the Older Worker 

External Factors 

The emergence of the 'older worker problem" is the unintended conse- 
quence of more than a secular shift from agriculture to industrialism. It is 
also a cumulative result of recurrent cutbacks in employment and shutdowns, 
company relocations, and temporary illnesses occurring in the work lives of 
older \»">rkers, starting perhaps in ihck mid- and late-forties. The micro- 
econt)mics of the older worker problem frequently originates with such ex- 
periences. Although such phenomena recur in good times and bad, we have 
few systematically collected data on mass layoffs and similar events. One of 
the few such studies, carried out by the Department of Labor, indicates that 
between July 1963 and June 1963, 525 establishments reported mass layoffs, 
affecting ncirly 190,000 employees.'* Frequently, such establishments (especial- 
ly those gonig out of business or relocating) are in older and declining 
sectors of the economy and are likely to employ a high percentage of older 
workers. After many years of steady employment in a given company or in- 
dustr)% the older worker thus unemployed must then join the ranks of other, 
younger jobseekers and undergo a greater number of obstacles to reemploy- 
ment. Some of these obstacles are wdhidual, attributes of the worker himself^ 



'R<ibeft E. .Smith. ' The Impact of Mass Layoffs/' Proceedi.ngs of 18th Annual Mteh 
of JftiiuitfiJ Retanons Research Assoaahon, New Yoric, 1965 (Madison, Wis.: 
IRRA, 1966)* pp. 204-219. 
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including inadequacy in jobseeking skills and ittttudes. Some of them are 
instituihmi, including the types of services rendered by Employment Service 
office personnel and the hiring policies of potential employers* 

Employer hiring policies have not changed much over the past few decades, 
despite the occasional 'Showcase" example of an exceptional company here 
and there. The most recent systematic attempt to provide an overall picture, 
undertaken by the Department of Labor, is contained in the Secreury of 
Labor's report to Congress in June 1965, entitled The Older AmetUoPi orker.^ 

The report documents an employer bias — whethei rational or nontational 
— against the hiring of older jobseekers. More than one-half of all private 
employers in states without age dtscrimination legislation in 1965 admitted 
utilizing age limits in hiring practices. About one-half of all the job openings 
among such employers were barred to ,^.pp!icants over 55; one-quarter, to 
those over 45. As the report states, ''An unmeasured but significant proportion 
of the age limitations presently in effect are arbitrary in the sense that they 
have been established without any determination of their actual relevance to 
job requiremen{s, and are defended on grounds apparently different from 
their actual explanation."^ 

Unfortunately, the macrostatistics to be found in reports of the EJepartment 
of Labor and the Census Bureau — indispensable as they are — do not tell 
the complete story of the older workers and their problems. What is needed 
to fill out the picture muft be found in microeconomics and microsodology, 
that is, through systenutic and detailed case studies which yield information 
on the behavioral and social-psychological level. Ideally^ such studies should 
be longitudinal. The two government agencies named above do not seek such 
information on a scale comparable to the kinds of data they do report, at- 
though there is no methodological reason why they cannot 

The value of small iniensive studies. Many smaller studies merely verify 
generalizations based on standardized Census and Labor Department data; 
for example, the lower rate of uijemployment of older workers or their higher 
rate of long-term unemployment once unemployed. But such smaller studies 
may also help to answei further questions. What happens to older workers 
once they do become unemployed ? What factors affect their subsequent em- 
ployment status? If they do become reemployed, at what skill and wage levels? 
What is their jobseeking behavior? What is their experience with employment 
agencies and potential employers? 

The findings of several %\:xi\t% should put to rest the tasy 'conclusion'' 



*RiIey and Foner, op, ch., pp. 62-63. 
nhfd., pp. 426-434, 
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permeating much of the literature, namely, that age is not the "real** reason 
for the problems of older jobseekers ~ th«? "real" reason is that such persons 
happen also to be less educated, less skilled than younger jobseekers and that, 
as a logical result, employers naturally choose the better skilled, better edu- 
ated applicants (who just happen to bt younger). 

Some studies indicate tlut even among older manual workers with above* 
average education, chances of reemployment afttr having lost a regular job 
are no better than among those with less education. Wilcock and Frankc found 
this to be true in the cities they studied in 1959.^ h\ 1964 Belttsky and this 
author found that among jobseekers aged 39 and older skilled workers were 
no better off than lesser skilled workers of the same age group.^ In the report 
on the aftermath of the Packard Motor shutdown, Herman, Faber, and this 
author found that the older the ex-Packard workers the less likely they were 
to obtain reemployment in the same industry — auto manufacturing — al- 
though such men may be assumed to have remained qualified to fulfill the 
job requirements in that industry »^ 

In a rather extensive study based on multiple classification ''n^Iysis of the 
characteristics of over two thousand hard-core unemployed persons in Detroit 
in 1962» Howard Wachtel found that even when many other factors — edu- 
cation, sex, labor force attachment, etc. — were taken into account, age was 
still found to be significantly related to the unemployment status of the 
workers studied.^ The analysis rtvealcd education to be important, of course, 
but only slightly more so than age per se Even when education was held con- 
stant, age remained a significant variable affecting the unemployment expe- 
rience of the popiilation analyzed. Out of a total list of eight factors, age was 
the fourth most important explanation for their employment problems. 

In The Job Hsnti it was found not only that older workers (aged 39 and 
older) were less successful in finding new jobs but also that those who were 
reemployed (including skilled older workers) received wage rates below those 



•Richard C. Wilcock and Walter H. Frankc, Unu^anud Workers (New York: rrcc 
Press, 1965). pp. 55-!*7. 

'Harold L. Sheppard and A. Harvey Belitsky, The Job Hum (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1966), p. 19. 

•Harold L. Sheppard, Louis Ferman, and Seymour Faber, Too Old to Work, Too 
Young to Reitre, U.S. Senate Special Committee on Unemployment Problems (Wash- 
inijlon: Government Printing Office. 1960)» pp. 18-22. 

^Howard Wachtel» **Hafd-Core Unemployment in Detroit: Causes and Remedies/* in 
Praceedrn^s of I8tb Annual Meeting of IndustrraJ Relations Researfb Association, New 
Voxk^ 1965 (Madison, Wis.: ;RRA, 1966). pp. 233-241. 
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earned on the old job. The opposite was true for younger workers >vho gen- 
erally were earning more in their new >obs.*° 

An additional suggested explanation for the greater reemployment problem 
of older workers has been that their wage demands may be higher than those 
of younger jobseekers, which might operate as a handicap when they com- 
pete for available job vacancies. This hypothesis was tested in The Job Hunt. 

Workers were first asked the question, *'When you've been looking for a 
new job, do you have some hourly wage or weekly salary that you w^on't go 
below — that is, do you have in mind some minimum wage or salarj\^*' If 
they answered "yes/* they were then asked to name the wage or salary figure. 

There was no difference in proportions of younger and older workers stat- 
ing that they did have some minimum wage level below which they would 
not accept a job oflFer. Slightly more than 70 percent of each age group re- 
ported that they had some figure in mind. Moreover, reemployment success 
among older workers with some minimum wage in mind was identical to that 
for older workers who said that they did not have any wage floor. At each 
level of wage expectation, however, older workers were reemployed to a lesser 
extent than younger workers. 

Jobseeking Behavior 

The employment problems of older jobseekers arc not susceptive of easy 
explanations. In an effort to contribute to analysis of such complex problems, 
additional selected findings from The fob Hunt are reported at some length. 
This study is reported in some detail also because it draws attention to the 
ob^'ious fact that people do not suddenly become *'old/* In the world of work 
an "older person" is frequently one who has barely passed his 40th birthday. 

Much of the literature on unemployed w^orkers» young and old alike^ is 
concentrated exclusively on the role of external factors in the outcome of 
their search for reemployment. There is little consideration of the reciprocal 
nature of the interaction between employer demand or the level of economic 
aaivity, on the one hand, and the characteristics of the jobseeker (including 



**Sheppard and Belitsky', op. ch. "Older" in this study was any wodcer aged ?9 or 
over, the median age of the toul sample interviewed. Even when anatysis was re* 
stricted to those 59-50, the generalizations cited here held in nearly every case. Al- 
though the total number in the study was over 500, including females and all white* 
collar workers, many of the comparisons in this report are based on 309 male blue- 
collar workers, or a more limited number of 176 of the latter, after excluding those 
men e\'entually recalled by their former employers. These workers had been unemployed 
at one time or another in a given period of approximately 15 months prior to being 
intecvieved. 
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skill* age, and johseeking behavior) on the other. The fob Himt was an 
attempt to determine the a>Ie of the latter set of factors, es|>ecially jobseeking 
behavior. 

The findings from The job Hufit cited here supplement the massive ag 
gregate statistics on older worker employment status emanating from official 
sources — statistics that take no consideration at all of the behitvhral and 
atfitudhial variables that may have a critical bearing on the meaning of such 
statistics. It is not that these statistics are impersonal and leave out the "human 
factor** — to invoke an old cliche — but rather that in themselves they pro- 
vide a weak foundation on which to draw sound inferences, or through which 
to derive comprehensive explanations. And without sound inferences and 
comprehensive explanations, the costly result may be misguided policymaking, 
program design, and implementation. 

When older blue-collar workers became unemployed, they waited, on the 
average, than one week before they started their job hunt, and in this 
respect were no different from younger workers. The major exception was in 
the case of tho^^e workers who expected to be called back to their old jobs. 
In this group of workers, the older ones delayed the search for a new job 
longer than did younger workers. One-half of the younger workers expeaing 
a callback began their job hunt before the end of one wxek after being laid 
off, in contrast to less than one-third of the older workers. 

Once they did start looking, older workers used a smaller number of dif- 
ff^ient jobseeking techniques than did the younger, out of a total list of eight 
methods and sources of job leads (such as using the Training and Employ* 
ment Service, direct company application, and checking newspaper ads). This 
does not adequately explain, however, the fact that fewer older workers found 
reemployment, since even among those men aged 39 and older v/ho used at 
least six of the eight techniques, jobfinding success was much lower than 
for younger workers. 

Approacbhig employers for a new job. In the first month after being laid 
off, older workers visited a smaller number of companies, on the average, 
than did younger workers. This is partly explained by tht fact that older 
workers, in comparisof with younger, tended to restrict their job hunt to those 
companies which they believed in advance were looking for workers. One of 
the reasons given by older workers for avoiding some companies was their 
belief that they would not be hired because of their age. The contrasting 
"wide-ranging" pattern of jobseeking behavior consists of inquiring at com- 
pany personnel offices or hiring gates rtgar^Iless of any prior assumption about 
whetl»er the companies have any job vacancies. A critical point is that the 
wide ranging pattern obviously should result in visits to a greater number of 
companies, and the greater the number of potential employers reached^ the 
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greater the probability of jobhnding success. This was clearly the case among 
the older workers in Thi^ Job Hunt Older workers using the mure restrictive 
"prior awareness" approach checked with fewer companies, and they were 
therefore less successful in obtaining rtcnieployment than those using the 
wide-ranging approach. 

The psychology of ohhr job^t^tkvrs. Age per se is not necessarily an ade- 
quate explanation for the greater tendency' of older workers to rely on the 
selective pattern of jobsc^eking. One dimension of "explanaiion** might be 
found in certain psychological cliaracteristics that could be more typical of 
older than of younger workers. The Job Hunt attempted to explore this possi- 
bility by testing tlie relevance of such measures as * achievement motivation" 
and "job-interview anxiety"^^ to patterns of jobse^eking behavior among un- 
employed bIue<ollar workers. 

It was found that achievement motivation affected jobseeking behavior 
of young and old alike, but such motivation was higher among younger 
jobseekers. Older workers, as well as younger, who did exhibit a high degree 
of achievement motivation checked with more companies to find a job, used 
the wide-ranging approach in selecting companies^ or tried Out more tech- 
niques in seeking a job — factors in turn related to subsequent reemployment. 
Thus age by itself was not as important as the psychological factor of achieve- 
ment motivation in determining how a worker reacted to his unemployment 
situation. 

Another psychological measure, job-interview anxiety, yielded the finding 
that age was negatively correlated to degree of anxiety (the older the worker, 
the low^er the anxiety), but that anxiety played a role in jobfinding success 
only among older workers. Older workers, probably because of experience 
over the years in being interviewed for a job, exhibited less anxiety than 
younger men about the prospects and outcome of a job interview. But of 
those older workers who did have high job-interview anxiety, the percentage 
finding new jobs was lower than among older workers with low anxiety. 
Again, one explanation for the relationship between psychological dimension 
(in this case, anxiety) and reemployment success lies in the effect of such a 



"Achievement moti\ation, a concept based on a pioneerinjEj work by David McClelland 
and John Atkinson, refm to an individual's behavioral tendency to pQV%ist and excel 
in situations involving: success or failure, a tendency^ measured by such techniques as 
the Thematic Apperception Test, instead of the usual agreement-disagreement with a 
number of v erbal statements. For a brief description of this concept and its theoretical 
and practical use, see AfcCIelland's "Achievement Motivation Can Be Developed, ' 
Hartard Bfishms Retrew, 45 (1965), 6.14« 20-23, 178. 

Joh interview anxiet>' refers to the fears workers may have when confronted w4th 
the prospect oi bt^in^ interviewed by an employer for possible emphjyment. It was 
measured in The Job Huf/r throu^;h use of an ei^ht-item scale developed from previous 
research on academic test anxiety by Lawrence Littig, a psychologist. 
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dimension on 'obsccking l>chavior. I'or example, older workers avoiding the 
use of the wide-ranging approach to prospective employers had the greatest 
projKirtion of very high anxiety scores. 

One mt)re psychological asj^ect of Thf Job HuNi study — the role of self- 
coua^ption regarding one's age — cannot he ignored in a discussion of age 
and employment. Workers in the study were asked* *'How do you think of 
yourself as far as age goes? Du you think of yourself as young? liliddle-aged ? 
Late middle-aged ? Or old r 

As might be expected, 92 percent of the men under 39 called themselves 
''young/* as contrasted to only 20 percent of those 39 and over. The use of 
these subjective age ratings proved to be a more sensitive "predictor*' of job- 
finding success than actual chronological age, as Table 1 suggests. While the 
jobfinding rates ranged from 84 to 54 among workers classified according to 
chroNolo^kal age — a difference of 30 percentage points — the classification 
according to how old the person viewed himself stibjeciively yielded a wider 
range, from 85 to 31, a difference of 54 percentage points. 

Table 1 

Reemployment Rate by Subjective and Chronotogfcai Age 

Percent of workers 
finding new jobs 



Subjective age 

"Young" 85 

'•Mlddfe-aged'* 61 

••Ute middle" or "old'* 31 

Chronological age 

Under 39 84 

39 to 47 68 

48 and over 54 



Soune: Based on Harold L. Sheppard and A. Haney Bclitskf, Th^ Job Huftt (Balti- 
taoi^: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1966). 

But the more significant finding is that jobfinding success was related to 
subjective age, even when chronological age was controlled. Thus, as shown 
in Table 2, persons 39 years old or more who viewed themselves as ''young'* 
had reemployment rates virtually equal to the under-39 workers also calling 
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themselves "young." and these rates were much highet than for the under-39 
wotkets not viewing themselves as "young."*- 



Table 2 

Percent of Workers Finding New Jobs 
by Subjective and Chronological Age 



Subjective age 


Chronological age 
Under 39 39+ 




85 81 




63 55 



Source: Harold L. Sheppard and A. Han<fy Belitsky. The Jab Hunt (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1966)»p. 



The complexity of the jobseekitig process and the role of m s tit ut tons. These 
and other lindings suggest that the phenomenon ot jobseeking and the degree 
of its success are much mi^re complex than commonly assumed^ involving not 
merely the level of employer demand for labor at any given time, but the 
nature and intensity of the individual worker*s jobseeking behavior as well. In 
the case of older workers, it may involve more than the pohcies and attitudes 
of employers regarding the hiring of persons over a certain age. Employer 
discrimination is a reality, but variation in individual jobseeking behavior is 
also a reality affecting jobfinding success* 

In addition to the two variables of the worker^s jobseeking behavior and 
employer demands and hiring policies, there is a third variable that warrants 
our attention, namely, the practices of intermediate agencies and institutions 
with which the worker and the employer interact in the labor market. One 
such agency or institution is, of course, the public Training and Employment 
Service. 

In The fob Hrnit study, workers were asked if they sought reemployment 
assistance through the local Employment Service; and if so, what was the kind 
and degree of assistance obtained. Comparing responses of older and younger 
workers, it was found that there was no age difference in the proportion 
checking with the Employment Service when looking for a new job. Although 
the vast majority of workers, regardless of age, used the local office of the 
state Employment Service, older workers received differential treatment. Com- 



*'C/. MatildA White Riley, Anne Foner. et ai, Aj^ht^ and Society, Volume One: An In- 
rentory of Research Findings (New York: RusseH Sage Foundation, 1968), pp, ?02<- 
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pared to younger jobscekers, a smaller pro[M)rtion were, for example, re- 
ferred to employers for a job interview; given tests or counseled; or offered 
training in a r.w oa*upation, Out of five such possible types of assistance in- 
quired about, fewer than one-half of the older workers received at least one 
type of assistance, in contrast to more than three-fifths of the younger job- 
seekers. 

The significance of such prima facte evidence of age discrimination on the 
part of this important intermediate agenc>^ may be inferred from the fact that 
the degree of jobfinding success was found to be related to the number of 
types of assistance given to the person checking with the Employment Service. 
As revealed by Table 3, the relationship between reemployment success and 
Employment Service assistance was strongest in the case of older workers. In 
other words, receiving one or more kinds of assistance, instead of none at 
ixlL was critically 'related to jobfinding success among older workers. Fewer 
than one-half of tfte older workers receiving* no help from the Employment 
Service were reemployed, as contrasted to 70 percent or more of tliose re- 
ceiving at least one kind of assistance. The corresponding contrast among 
younger workers was not as great, although in the same direction. 

Table 3 

Reemployment Rate and Assistance From State 



Employment Service 

(percent of workers finding new jobt«) 




No. of types of 
assistance given 


Young 


Old 






81 


48 






84 


70 






96 


75 







Sof^fce: Harold L. Sheppafd and A. Harve>' Belitsky, 7/;^ Job Hunt (Baltimore: The 
J4)hns Hopkins Press, 1966). p. SO. 

•Based on ver>' small samples of male blue-callar workers who used the state Em- 
ployment Senice. 



What was the relationship between the reemployment status of older work- 
ers and referral or nonreferral by che Employment Service to an employer for 
a job interview? And, if referred at all, were older workers as fortunate as 
younger referrals in finding new jobs? While no direct causal relationship 
may be claimed, two important findings are worth noting: 

L The proportion of older workers reemployed among those referred by 
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the Employment Service was nearly twice the reemployed proportion 
of older workers mi referred (81 percent versus 43 percent). 

2» Taking into account skill differences, referred older workers had a 
lower reemployment rate than referred yofniger workers. 

The first finding points to the difference it makes whether the Employment 
Ser\^ice personnel refer older workers to prospective employers. The second 
finding supports the suggestion that older workers — even when referred by 
the Employment Ser\'ice — tend to be disaiminated against by employers. 

On balance, then, the Employment Ser\ice gave least attention to older job* 
seekers, which may, in turn, have had something to do with their ultimate job- 
finding success. When attention was provided to older workers, the chances 
of reemployment were considerably enhanced. Thus, although what a worker 
himself does to find a new job after becoming unemployed is a crucial factor 
in his jobfinding success, the relevance of what other persons and organiza- 
tions do for that worker cannot be ignored. The findings of The Job Hunt 
suggest the effect of both factors, individual and institutional; and further 
suggest that age alone is not necessarily an adequate explanation for the fact 
that older workers check with fewer companies and follow jobseeking patterns 
that differentiate them from younger jobseckers, with conse<^ucnce$ for ulti- 
mate jobfinding success. 

Reirdntng 

One of the major emphases in this report is that age per se may be an in- 
appropriate, misleading, and oversimplified concept when used to explain 
many of the contrasts in the work status and job performance of different age 
groups.*^ This proposition becomes important in any discussion of policy and 
program issues. 

If we take into consideration such factors as health, education, skill, job- 
seeking behavior, psychological attributes, and intermediate agencies that play 
a role in the employment experience of jobseekers, some of the differences 



**This obsenatton is reminiscent of the decades^old issue concerning "race" as an 
analytical variable in the behavioral sciences, wherein a social scientist wtfl posit an 
irrelevant concept and then proceed empirically to show that by careful systematic con- 
sideration of ofher variables (such as region, age, type and degree of education and 
occupation) differences between * races'* tend to cancel out. Buf despite such exercises 
in refutation, the social sciences — partly because of the popular mentality — persist 
in committing the same fallacy in research* analysis, and conclusion. Just as "racism** 
as a form of social "explanation" has not really been exorcised from our everyday 
culture, so it may be that **ageism'* stays with us in the employment field and provides 
tragically unnecessary opportunities for some social scientists to show repeatedly the 
extent of its irrelevancy. 
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bctwctii yi linger and older workers tend to be minimized. Given these sets 
of tippirital findings, it is |H>ssihle to take a variety of policy positions. The 
convciitinnal |\)siti()n has been to accept as natural and inevitable those age 
differences in the above factors (for example^ health and education) which 
have a bearing on employment. I'or years it has been an accepted *'fact** that 
xlill ahioh'Sii'fiic is a greater risk amt)ng older workers, and that once they 
are unemployed this handicap will naturally make them less attractive as new 
employees. Recently, however, the more positive viewpoint has developed 
that if unemployed workers, young and old alike, have skill deficiencies, re- 
traimng miglit imprDve their skills and hence their rccmployability. As in- 
creased recognition of "structurar' factors takes place, certain employment 
problems of older workers need no longer be accepted as inevitable and 
irremediable.^* 

Some rtctfit exptr/eNce. The Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962 (and the training provisions of the 1961 Area Redevelopment Act) 
marked a sharp break from the previt)us policy position of government that 
retraining - with sti{X!nds — as a solution to an individual workcr*s prob- 
lem of employment was not a public res|x>nsibility. Unfortunately, in the 
first seven years of MDTA activities, older trainees (45 and older) have 
been underrepresented. Only 10 {>erccnt of all trainees from 1962 to 1969 
were 45 and over, although roughly 25 percent of all unemployed persons 
were in this age group. 

Older workers thus are not being involved adequately in the most important 
program designed to alleviate unemployment through skill betterment* Ex- 
planalions of thisi discrep.incy must be sought in several directions. In addition 
to |x)ssible discrhmn^ihn on the part of recruitment personnel (which was 
hinted at in the discussion of The ]ob HmU)^ we cannot exclude self-sehaion 
on the part of older workers themselves, that is, the possibility that many 
older jobseekers or potential members of the labor force feel themselves not 
capable of "learning new tricks'* or feel they would not be hired my^oy be- 
cause of their age. 

But among those older workers who do become enrolled, what is there to 
say al>out their c'X|M?riences .'^ Tabulations carried out for the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Employment, Manpower, and Poverty provide a number of find- 
ings of interest to practitioners launching training and related programs who 
are concerned about the potential benefit of such programs to older trainees* 

In the first place, the completion rate of older enrollees appears to be 
higher than fi)r younger enrollees. That is, once recruited and registered for 
MDTA a^urscs, older men tend to complete such programs more often than 
younger trainees. 

'*Htle>' and Funer, op, cil, pp. 59. 440-442. 
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Second, the type of training received by all older trainees (including non- 
completers) is not identical with the training of other trrinees* as indicated 
by the relevant comparisons in Table 4. Relationships indicated in the table 
are consistent with national data on the employed labor force. The relation- 
Table 4 

Content of MDTA Institutional Training Courses 
by Age of Enrollee, 1965 
(perfntage dlstributton) 



Content 


Alt ages 


45+ 


Under 22 


Technical and subprofessional 


9 


11 


8 


Clerical and sales 


24 


22 


26 


Servlca 


15 


20 


15 


Agrlculturs 


4 


11 


2 


Skilled 


28 


23 


27 


SemiskJIted 


19 


12 


22 



Sokr€^: U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Employment^ Manpower, and Povert)% Exumhia- 
iiof^ of the War on Pat my, Staff and Consultant Repons (Washington: Govcrnneoi 
Priming Office, 1967). Vol. II, Table H.4, p. 30S. 

ship between agriculture and employment of older persons is reve *s*d> for one 
out of every nine older trainees was registered in courses related to agricultural 
employment, in contrast to but one out of every 25 for the total group, and one 
out of every 50 youths. However^ these contrasts nuy be primarily due to the 
fact that rural areas tend to have older populations. If we concentrate only on 
the nonagricultural types of training, we find that in comparison with the total 
group of trainees, older workers are clearly c^r^^rrcpresented in service-type 
occupational training, slightly so in technical and subprofessional job training, 
and equally represented in clerical and sales training — but ^srW^rrepresented 
in blue*cotlar training. We can only speculate on these differences in the job- 
training distribution according to age. The fact that a lower proportion of 
older trainees has been enrolled in blue-collar production training may partly 
be due to patterns of age discrimination in hiring more characteristic of manu* 
f actufing industries than of other sectors of the economy. 

As shown in Table 5, this speculation of industry differentials in age dis- 
crimination tends to be supported by the fact that, for each of the three years 
reported, among those older workers completing blue-collar training, the pro- 
portions actually employed in such occupations are below the average for all 
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tratncfcs, and for youths. Nevertheless, there is a suggestion in these data that, 
along with other blue<o|lar trainees of lower ages, the older persons* place- 
ment rate in training-rtlatcd jobs increased from 1964 to 1966. The same 
trend was noticeable for service, clerical, and sales trainees* 

Table 5 

Trainine-Related Employment Among Completer 
of MDTA Institutional Courses for Blue-Collar Workers 





Skilled 


Semiskilled 




Y«ar 


All 
ages 


45+ 


Under 22 


Alt 
ages 


45+ 


Under 22 


1964 ... 


56 


42 


58 


50 


38 


48 


1965 .... 


56 


40 


56 


52 


42 


50 


1966 


62 


48 


59 


62 


55 


59 



Sofdrce: VS, Senate Suhctunmtitee on Employment, Manpower, and Poverty, Examina- 
Uoti of fhe War on Pmern, Staff and Qinsuhant Reports (Washington: Gmemment 
Printing Office, 1967), Vol. II, Tables H-12 and H-1 J, pp. H1-J13. 

Third, once older workers complete their training, the odds for obtaining em^ 
ployment in occupations related to training content are nearly six out of 10, only 
slightly less than for all trainees. 

The fourth and perhaps most important finding is with regard to the em- 
ployment status of the older trainees over a period of time. The cumulative 
record through April 1966 shows that one year after completing their train- 
ing» 81 percent were employed; 13 percent, unemployed; and 6 percent had 
left the labor force. As indicated by Table 6, such proportions turn out to be 
almost the same as those for the youngest and the total group of MDTA com- 
pleters. 

Despite this record of relative success, and despite the admitted need for 
the retraining of older workers (especially those unemployed, but also those 
in industries and companies with high displacement risks), we cannot over- 
emphasize the policy implications of the fact that ''the current retraining revolu- 
tion has largely passed them by.^* 

The bcpfeffts of traifm$g. The critical nature of this neglect of older workers 
is further highlighted when we consider the kinds of differences that training 



'*GrefaId G. Stumers* "Evaluation of Work Experience and Training of Older Work- 
ers," report to the National Council on the Aging» )967, mimeographed, p. 26. 
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makes for such persons. According to Somers' analysis,*^ older workers under 
MDTA improvc\l their employment experience, their posttrainin^ job status 
(compared to other older workers who did not get retrained) and, despite their 
fewer years of formal education, their employment opportunities. 



Table 6 

Employment Status of MDTA Trainees 
One Year After Completion of Training 



Employment status 


AM ages 


45+ 


Under 22 


Employed 


83 


81 


80 


Unemployed 


11 


13 


10 


Out of labor force 


6 


6 


10 



Sofdm: U.S. Senate Subct>mmfttec on Employment, Manpower, and Poverfy, Bxjmifu^ 
iiofj of rhe W^ar ot7 Poterfy, Staff and Consultant Reports (Washingttm: Ctnt-rnmcnt 
Ptirting Office. 1967), Vol. II, T^blc M, p. 3.^3. 



While the analysis by Somers of other data is preliminar>' and based only 
on experiences within one state (West Virginia), one further set of findings 
is^pertinent to the poliqr issues concerning the retraining and reemployability 
of older workers. First, regardless of age and education, the earnings of 
trainees were higher than those of nontrainees in the posttraining period. 
Second^ "in all of the age categories, those who completed retraining were 
able to reduce their dependency on social welfare payments within 6 months 
of their completion date. ... In the 43-and-over category, non-applicants 
(for training) experienced an increase in social payments at the same time 
as the trainees experienced a significant decline/'*^ 

Given the current preoccupation of government with "cost-benefit" anal- 
yses, such improvements illustrate, if nut demonstrate, the concrete value 
of "salvaging ' the personal and work lives of older men and women through 
broader and more effective programs of retraining. 

Beyond recognizing advantages accruing to the company through the em- 
ployment and training of older workers, practitioners should also apprecia- 
tive of another level of benefit, namely, that of the community and economy 
of which they and their companies and agencies are a part. Rarely do we 



p. 31. 
''INd, pp. 38-39. 
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confront the question (of wider reltvance than the issue of older workers), 
what docs it cost not to do something — in this case, not to train and/or 
employ workers over a given age? Training can make a difference, not only 
for the individual older worker involv/;d, but also for other members of the 
same community and economy. Retrained older workers not only become more 
active consumers: they also become taxpayers, and their dependency on wel- 
fare programs i« reduced. This improved status, furthermore, contributes to 
the morale base of a stable social order. 

New methods for older workers. The retraining of older workers may re- 
quire some changes in traditional methods of training in order to adjust the 
institutioti (in this case, education) to the individual. The point here is that 
many more older persons can learn new skills if teaching methods are de- 
signed to cope with whatever learning problems characterize the older trainee. 
In the past few years a spurt of activit)^ in this particular area may be dis- 
cerned, which contains potential for changes in the traditional outlook and 
practi'-e^ of educators and employers. Officials in public and private organiza- 
tions need io become informed of advanced special training methods for per- 
sons traditionally labeled as ' untrainable." Only now are we beginning to 
consider the possibility that to a very large extent the fault may lie with the 
teachers and trainers — not with their pupils. 

The most notable example of the new thinking is to be found in the re- 
search and conference programs stimulated by Solomon Barkin^^ for the Social 
Affairs Division of the Organisation, for Economic Co-operation and I>cvelop- 
ment (OECD) . R. M. Belbin's work is of special significance, and his Traift* 
itig Methods for Older Workers^^ deserves wide attention on the part of 
vocational educators, trade unions, employers, and government agencies. He 
has been actively engaged in redesigning training methods for specific occupa- 
tions both in Europe and in the United States, 

But few and far between are those efforts aimed at training older persons 
through special training techniques. Unfortunately, the overwhelming em- 
phasis in learning theory and teaching practice for adults in this and other 
modem societies has been based on experience with youths, starting with 
nursery school infants. (The same has been said of counseling, too.) Because 
of this bias, it should be no surprise that attempts to train older workers 
through traditional teaching methods have been relatively unsuccessful. 



**CurrentIy on the faculty of the University of Massachusetts. Department of Eco- 
nomics, 

'•R. M. Belbin, Trainrng Methods for Older Workers (Paris: Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development, 1965), 
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Bclbin*s comments on typical laboratory experiments on learning and aging 
are worth repeating: 

(i) Experimental studies of learning have often been based on highly 
artificial tasks, chosen to minimize the effect of prior knowledge 
in the learning situation. It has been established, however, that 
older adults react unfavourably to being presented with tasks that 
appear to them strange and mennmgless. Thus, some of the ap. 
parent decline in performance is known to be a function of reaction 
to the nature of the material. 

(ii) Older persons are usually out of practice in learning. Measure- 
ments, therefore^ refer largely to initial or immediate ability rather 
than to potential learning ability. 

(iii) The majority of studies on human learning ability have been carried 
out without any attempt being made to adapt the method of train- 
ing and instruction to the needs of the older subjca.^^ 

Belbin^s studies support the results of a statistical analysis, discussed below, 
that when such factors as education are held constant, age differences tend to 
diminish. Belbin describes, for example, the retraining of oil refinery produc- 
tion workers wherein **the dilferences in attainment between age groups were 
very nearly eliminated when comparison was confined to trainees having the 
same number of years of formal idiooling/'^^ The same was true in the case 
of inexperienced ainraft' production worktrs who were trained through a 
succession of skills.^^ Neither in these nor in some other projects cited by 
Belbin were the older trainees given any special treatment or instruction. In 
contrast, a study of a Yorkshire steel firm concluded that 

. . . older trainees tend to absorb what they see rather than what they 
hear, and it was decided accordingly that lecturing should be minimized 
and that initial training should consist of simulated exercises, working 
to a written brief with models of control panels, furnaces, and so on. 
. . . The simulation training was considered highly successful and after 
a period of practical training on similar processes in other factories, the 
men were able to operate the new plant as soon as it cam** into com- 
mission.^^ 



"^Ibid., p. 65. 
'Hbid.. p. 36. 
^Ibid., pp. 56-57. 
""Ibid., p, 3J^. 
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Lest the reader have a misconception about the ages involved in such case 
studies, it should be noted that many of the workers were in their thirties or 
forties, and were considered at first as having 'low^er learning potentials" 
than men -nd women in their twenties. 

Given appropriate conditions and methods of training, age differences in 
actual performance tend to be minimized. The value of Belbm s work is that 
he has sought, first of alU to account for the presumed lower learning po-- 
tentials of older workers in terms of the particular teaching method used. 
The challenge is thus presented to our educational system. Second, he has 
been culling relevant vocational performance investigations in order to identify 
principles and techniques crucial for the effective instruction of older persons. 
Third, he has attempted to apply these principles and techniques in experi- 
mental settings to test and demonstrate their value in comparison with tradi- 
tional teaching approaches. Each new experiment calls for tailormade instruc- 
tions in keeping with the particular task to be taught and learned, and with 
the particular attributes of the trainees involved. Needles:* to say, it very often 
happens that the new techniques useful in enhancing the learning of older 
workers also produce beneficial results among younger workers. For example, 
in a British p^st office training project^'* only 26 percent of older trainees 
(aged 3^ and over) trained in the traditional method passed the entry test, 
in contrast to ^4 percent taught under the new experimental method de- 
signed by Bclbin. For trainees under 35 the corresponding percentages were 
52 and 75. 

Belbin's analysis and experimentation has led him to formulate a number 
of general principles aimed at overcoming the problems of training older 
workers. They are as shown on the following page. 

In the United States, as part of the overall OECD effort to stimulate inter- 
est in ^he ciiallenge of training older workers, Belbin designed and monitored 
a number of courses on an experimental basis in New Haven, Connecticut, 
sj^onsored by the United States Department of Labor. The experiment was 
unique in that the trainees involved were essentially drawn from the hard- 
core unemployed male population, including nonwhites and rural migrants. 
The teaching of such skills as machine operation through Belbin's ''discovery'* 
method produced results among the older workers (aged 40 and older) su- 
perior to those among older workers taught through traditional instruction, in 
ever}' type of comparison (such as accuracy of measurement, completion rates, 
and amount of time taken to carry out test assignments on the machine). 
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Procedures for Overcoming Dlffrcuities^ 



Difficulties Increase 
with Age 



Suggestions as to How the 
Training Progran^me Coutd 
Be Suitabty Adapted 



1* When tasks Involve the need for 
memorizing \ 



2. When there is "interference'' from 
other activities or from other learning 



3. When there is need to "unlearn" 
something for which the older learner 
has a predilection 

When there is need to translate in- 
formation from one medium to an- 
other 



5. When tasks are "paced" 



6« As tasks become more complex 
7. When the trainee lacks confidence 



8. When learning becomes mentally 
passive 



(a) Avoid the need for conscious mem- 
orization. This may often be acconv 
plished by making use of cues which 
guide the trainee. But the timing and 
placing of these cues Is critical. 

(b) Use a method which involves learn- 
ing a task as a whole rather than a 
method which breaks down a task into 
discrete parts. If a task has to be 
learned in parts, these parts should be 
learned in cumulative stages. 

(c) Ensure consolidation of learning 
before passing on to the next task or 
the next part of the same task. 

(a) Restrict the range of activities cov* 
ered in the course. 

(b) Employ longer learning sessions 
than is customary for younger trainees. 

(c) Vary the method of learning rather 
than tl:e content of the course. 

(a) Ensure correct learning. 

(b) Employ automatic feedback system 
to convince the older learner of his 
errors, 

(a) Avoid the use of visual aids which 
necessitate a change of logic or a 
change in the place of presentation, 

(b) If simulators or training devices are 
to be used, then they must be designed 
to enable learning to be directly related 
to practice. 

(a) Allow the older learner to proceed 
at his own pace. 

(b) Allow him to structure his own pro- 
gramme within certain defined limits. 

(c) Aim at his beating his own targets 
rather than those of others. 

(a) Allow for learning by easy stages 
of increasing complexity. 

(a) Use written instructions. 

(b) Avoid the use of production mate- 
rial too soon in the course. 

(c) Provide larger induction periods. 

(a) Use an open situation which admits 
discovery learning. 

(b) Employ meaningful material and 
tasks which are sufficiently challenge 
ing to an adult 



"^I^JJ., pp. 6X-62. 
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Finally, Belbin argues that in seeking to induce an older person to enter 
into new training or employment situations, the specialist must be alert to the 
possibility that anxiety and lack of self-confidence — rather than actual or 
potential "learning capacity" pir se ~ may be the factor inhibiting acceptance 
of the new situation. Because of this, the successful practitioner cannot rely 
merely on mass impersonal announcements of training and upgrading oppor- 
tunities in the company or community. As Bclbin has stated, "The mere pro- 
vision of facilities is not sufficient to attract older adults to learn,"-^ It is at 
this juncture that direa contact — of the sort presumably provided by qual- 
ified older worker counselors — becomes indispensable. 

To summarize, the employment problems of older workers can be sub- 
stantially alleviated by establishing $ number of prerequisites: if presumed 
skill obsolescence can be compensated throu^n . u^'ringi if new training 
methods arc developed to meet learning needs; if intermediate agencies such 
as Employment Service offices develop capabilities and policies designed for 
the older jobseekers; and if legislation effectively prohibiting age discrimina- 
tion in employment is enacted. 

Job Redesign 

Very little recognition has been given to the potentials of job redesign^ 
although the OECD has carried out pioneering studies in this sphere of inno- 
vation,^'* More recently, the United States Department of Labor has published 
10 rase studies in a 1967 report, ]ob Redesigfi for Older Workers, This report 
indicates that few of the one thousand largest American industrial corpora- 
tions have redesigned jobs specifically for older workers. Instead, they have 
adopted such practices as reassigning older workers to less strenuous jobs; set- 
ting aside specific types of jobs for them; and resorting to * early retirement 
plans to handle aging workers* declining capacity/' On the other hand, when 
jobs have been redesigned, the results have almost invariably been favorable. 
Three points from this report are of special interest: (I) the process of job 
redesign has typically been carried out through the informal actions of plant 
supervisors rather than through formal programs; (2) the process has involved 
very small money costs for new equipment; and (3) ^'scarcely any loss in out- 
put due to work interruption" has been reported, Oearly, this new approadi 
to the work problems of older people has great promise. 



p. 26. 

*^Stephen Griew, Job Redesign: The Applicafion of Bhlagkd Data on Aging to ih 
D^^fgn of Equipmet2t and the Organization of Work (Paris: OECD, 1964); and the 
final report by OECD, Job Redesign and Occupational Training for Older W^oriers 
fParis: OECD. 1965). 
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The Statistics Reconsidered 



The preceding material has been on a relatively practical and descriptive 
level, and its purpose has been chiefly to inform administrators and practi- 
tioners of the value and the possibility of special programs for older workers. 
Planning and implementation of such programs will often require a macro- 
scopic consideration of the nature of the older work force and of the potential 
labor force represented by the older population. We now turn, therefore, to 
a reconsideration of the statistical trends and their implications.^*^ 

As we have already noted, the American labor force has become decreasingly 
composed of older persons. Among males, this is true of those 55-64, as well 
as those 65 and older. In 1950 males 55-64 years old constituted 12.8 percent 
of the total male labor force — and projections for 1975 indicate a further 
decline to 10,5 percent. 

Trends in Review 

Although most of the literature on the older worker has typically focused 
on those 65 and older, the di'^cussion above suggests that w^e will need to give 
greater attention than previously to trends for workers under 65. For example, 
there has been a gradual decline since 1950 in the labor force participation 
rate of men between the ages of 55 and 64; between 1950 and 1969, their 
participation rate declined from 87 to 83 percent. Individual employment 
problems related to aging begin to emerge even earlier than age 55. 

The age group of critical interest regarding trends in labor force participa- 
tion, however, is the traditional 65 and older category, and for this group the 
projected trends from 1950 to 1975 show the following: 

L As a percent of the total labor force, there will be a decline from 4.7 
in 1950 to 3.5 in 1975; among men only, from 3-8 to 2.2. 

2. In 1950 about 46 out of ever)^ 100 older men were either woHcing or 
seeking work. By 1965 this proportion had dropped sharply to 27, and 
by 1975, it is expected to decline to 23. In other words, in a quarter of 
a rentur)% we can expect a reduction of the labor force participation rate 
for elderly men (65 and older) by exactly one-half. 

3. Contrary to male trends, elderly female representation in the total labor 
force rose from less than 1 percent in 1950 to 1,2 percent in 1965, and 
is expected to increase slightly to L3 percent in 1975. Because of the 
greater participation of women generally in the labor force, the pro- 



id 



**Matilda White Riley, Anne Foner, et aL, Agh/j^ and Sf/aefy, Volume One: An in- 
remory of Research Fwdwgs (New York: Russei! Sage Foundation, 1968), pp. 42 4\ 
53-54. 
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portion of the female labor force representing older women is expected 
to decline slightly from 3.7 percent in 1965 to 3.6 percent in 1975, 
However, in 1950 the rate was only i,l percent. 

4. Despite general trends of increased labor force participation among 
females, the participation rate for those 65 and older has remained 
relatively constant and will probably continue at slightly less than 
10 percent. 

It is not merely that the labor force participation rate of elderly men has 
declined over the past decades, and will continue to do so, but the twrnbers 
of workers aged 65 and older have also decreased. In 1950 slightly fewer 
than 2.5 million elderly men were in the labor force. By 1965 the number 
was down to 2.1 million, and the projections for 1975 indicate approximately 
2 million. 

Agh}jf versus hfiergetieratiopml com l>ari sons. Such trends are useful in sug- 
gesting generational comparisons in labor force experience, but they cannot 
be used with any great certainty to tell us what happens to workers as they 
grow older. The elderly workers of the year 1950 are not the same elderly 
workers of the year 1965 or 1975.^* Unfortunately, we do not have any longi- 
tudinal manpower studies concentrating on the employment experiences of a 
cohort of individuals as they age during a lO-to-20-year period. 

Ne%'ertheless, some inferences may be drawn from a cohort analysis of 
aggregate data published by the Department of Labor which contain, for ex- 
ample, ( I ) the labor force status of a given age group in one year and also 
(2) the status of an age group 10 years older a decade later. Ihese data 
suggest very strongly that as workers grow older, starting perhaps in their 
mid-forties, they undergo a number of significant employment experiences. 
For example, if we take only those males bom during 1916-1925, and ex- 
amine their labor force participation rate in 1950 (when they were 25-34 
years old) then check the I960 rate of the group 10 years older, as well 
as the projected rates for 1970 and 1980 for the 45-54 and 55-64 age groups 
respeaively, we find the trend shown in Table 7. For men 25-34 years old 
in 1950, 96 percent were in the labor force at that time. Ten years later, 
98 perc.'^nt of these men still alive were in the labor force, but by 1980, it is 
expected that only 84 percent uf the "sur\'ivors" will be in the labor force. 

This expectation appears to be verified by past reality: in 1959, 958 out 
of every 1,000 men 45-54 years old were in the labor force, but in 1969, out 
of ever)' 1,000 men who were 10 years older (55-64) only 834 were still 
labor torce participants. Indeed, the actual experience from 1959 to 1969 

^Cf.ihid., pp. 7-11. 
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Table 7 



Labor Force Participation Rates 
1950 to 1980 for Males Born During 19164925 
(percent) 



Age Rate 



Actual 

26^34 {In 1950) 96.2 

35^ (in 1960) 977 

Projected 

45-54 (In 1970) 95.0 

55*64 (In 1980) 83.6 



Source: Manpouer Repori of ihe Pfesidenl (Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice. 1967), Tables A-2, A-4, and £-4 

makes one suspect that the projected rate in 1980 of 83.6 for men 55-64 
might well turn out to be an overestimate.^^ 

Full-time, yeoi'^rouful employment. But no single index of labor force 
participation tells the complete story. For example, the degree to which such 
participation is based on full-time* year-round employment as opposed to 
part-time work makes a good deal of difference in assessing the situation 
of older workers. Today, no more than two-thirds of all nonfarm workers 65 
and older - - no more than one million men — are working year-round on a 
full-time basis. Slightly more than one-half — about 450.000 — of the total 
group of nonfarm elderly female workers are on such a schedule.^* 

^' Labor force pariicipatioti rate** versus ''work experience'* A caveat must 
also be entered concerning the statistics from several of the manpower and 
employment reports used in this study. Such reports frequently do not dis- 
tinguish between jobs and workers, and when they cite a given figure to in- 
dicate the size of the labor force for any year or any age group, the reference 
may well be to jobs and not to workers.^" There is quite a difference. For 

"Actual t*xpefience of older females j^hows the same trend: in 1956, 55!^ out of every 
1,000 women 4^-54 years old were in the labor force, but by 1966, only 491 amonjj 
women ID years older. Thus, while it is correct to say that each decade witnesses a 
hi/;her participation rate of older females, // h not correct to comlude that over time, 
as u otncn grow older their rate' itt crease » 

"Riley and Foner, op. cit., pp. 46»47. 

^The only major examination of this cmxcxX distinction is probably that by David J. 
Farber, '*>X'<»rker$, Jobs and Statistics," %x\xiy for the Department of Labor's Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Trainia^» 1966; unpublished. 
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example* in 1964, the manpower tables of the Department of Labor report 
an employed labor force of approximately 70 million, but in the same year 
there were actually 85 million men and women who worked either full or 
part time ! The 70 million figure in reality refers to the average number of 
jobs filled at any one time in 1964. 

For our purposes the significance of the discrepancy between jobs filled and 
people working is that the data on labor force participation among elderly 
workers understate the number of such persons who have actually worked in 
a given year by more than 40 percent. Tor example, the 1964 data report 
approximately 3 million persons 63 and older in the labor force, but the 
number who aauaily worked in that year was 4.2 million! 

Female labor force participation. Participation of older females in the 
labor force is in large part a function of marital status and education,^^ Ai 
revealed by the data in Table 8» married women at each level of education 
have a lower participation rate than other women. But the higher the edu- 
cation, the higher the rate of participation in the labor force, as shown by 
comparison of educational categories within each marital status in Table 8. 

Table 8 

Rates of Labor Force Participation of Older Females 
by Marital Status and Education 
March 1964 



Ait 


8 yttrt 
of school 
comptitftd 


9-1! ytjrt 
of school 
conYp!tt«d 


12 y«tr& 

of tcftool 

C«JTtp{ftffd 


1-3 y«en 
of COtftgf 


4 or mort yMn 
of eoftfgt 
comp!tt«d 


Mtrritd 






Othtf» 




Othtr* 


ftftrritd 






Othtf"* 


55-64 ........ 


277 
5.5 


5L9 
9.S 


28.1 
8.1 


61.3 
14.4 


36.0 
1L6 


62.4 
17,9 


37.7 
13.1 


63.9 
13.6 


59.0 
16.7 


70,6 
231 


65^- 





Source: Denis F. Johnston, "Educational Attainment of Woriccrs, March 1964," Special 
Labop force Repofr, 88 (1965), T^ble R A-12. 

*W$doweJ, divorced, or separated, excluding single women. 



Health atid Labor Force Participation 

Professionals dealing with problems of older workers are frequently con- 
fronted with generalizations about health as a factor in labor force participa* 
tion.^* The aggregate data provide coincidental evidence that, over time 



"Riley and Fonen op, at., pp. 53-59. 
^Ibfd,, pp. 449450. 
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(during the course of growing older), workers are increasingly out of the 
labor force. Cohort analysis from 1955 to 1965 demonstrates this. For ex- 
ainple^ in 1955, 230,000 men 25-34 years old were out of the labor force. 
Ten years later, the number of men 35-44 years old not in the labor force 
grew to 306,000. Similarly, in the case of men 35-44 in 1955 and 45-54 ten 
years later, the change was from 209,000 to 467,000 not in the labor force. 
And even more provocative, the numbers not in the labor force among men 
45-54 in 1955, and 55-64 ten years later, rose from 326,000 to 1,227,000. 

But the critical point here is that while most males out of the labor force 
report health problems, there is, nevertheless, a sizable proportion who report 
no chronic health problems or conditions that limit their activity. The Na- 
tional Health Interview Survey of 1964-1965 shows, as does Table 9» how 
tliesc vary by age and labor force status. 

Table 9 

Health of Aduit Males 
by Labor Force Status 
(percint with each health chractertstte) 





Emp toy 


Untmptoycd 


Not In labor fore* 


Htaith 


25-44 


45^64 




Agt 

25-44 


As* 

45-64 




25-44 


45%4 




No Chronic 
conditions 


48 


38 


25 


49 


34 


26 


26 


12 


IS 


Activity not 
limited 


45 


47 


41 


37 


36 


33 


23 


17 


23 


Percent 
with no 
health 
imitations 


93 


85 


67 


85 


70 


58 


49 


30 


38 


Total number 
of iduft 
males (in 
thousands) 


(20.507) 


06.288) 


(2423) 


(526) 


(503) 


(55) 


(580) 


(1.610) 


(5,431) 



Source: Carl Rosenfeld and Elizabeth Waldman* "Work Limitations and Cbionic 
Health Problems;' Special Labor Force Report, 90 (1967), 4), 
Noit: Percentages may not add to the totals $hown because of rounding. 



The most striking aspect of this table may be that out of 5,431,000 
elderly males not in the labor force, 38 percent apparently have no health 
conditions that prevent them from working. In absolute numbers, this popu- 
lotion amounts to two million persons. This figure, incidentally, exceeds 
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by far — at a ratio of more than four to one — the number of younger mtn 
45 to 64 years old who were also out of the labor force but without any work 
limitations im]X)sc\l by health — 525,000. 

This analysis raises a variety of questions that cannot be answered on the 
basis of the data provided in the National Health Interv^iew Sur%ey, For 
example, what were the preretirement occupatii)ns and industries of the 
older labor force nonparticipants? To what extent is their current nonworking 
status due to voluntary or compulsory retirement P^*"' To what extent do they 
first become unemployed before the age of 65 and then, because of an ex- 
tended inability to secure adequate reemployment, finally drop out? And, 
is there a limit to the number or proportion of such persons beyond which 
society will begin to feel the costs of their nonproductive roles? 

Furthermore, as suggested in the unpublished research findings of Sidney 
Cobb, M.D., of the University of Michi^»an, a small portion of former worker* 
become ill as a reinlt of unemployment and other job-ielated experiences* but 
they are classified with all other workers who accurately may be said to be 
out of the labor force because of poor health* 

Need for more discreu* breakdouns. The general reporting category of 
**65 and older" obscures the fact that this group is heterogeneous^ consisting 
today of substantial numbers of persons in their seventies and older — many 
of whom are working. Future official statistics will need to provide more 
discrete breakdowns of such a classification, and on a more frequent basis 
than every iO years, as the tasks of older w^orker professional become more 
specific and elaborate. The most recent detailed data available are from the 
i960 Census, As of that date, nearly one million men 70 and older were in 
the labor force* As a way of testing our stereotypes about work and aging, 
it is interesting to note the kinds of jobs they held in that year, in comparison 
with the total experienced male civilian labor force and with other "older" 
male workers. 

Occupathnal dhiribNUoH, The data shown in Table 10 demonstrate again 
the concentration of older workers in agriculture. Nearly one-fourth of the 
very oldest workers (75 and older) are farmers, farm managers, laborers, or 
farm foremen, in sharp contrast to one-twelfth of the total male labor force 
of i960. On the other hand, the table shows that outside these farm occupa- 
tions, the oldest workers are widely represented in the **white<ollar" occupa- 
tions — professionals, technicians, managers, officials, proprietors, sales and 
sen'ice workers. 



''ibid,, p. 449, 
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Table 10 



Occupational Distribution of Older Male Workers 

1960 

(p»rc«ntee« dittftbutten) 



Occupation 


Alt 
mates 


Ase 
60-64 


65-69 


Ace 
70-74 


Ase 

75+ 


Professional technlcaf, 








8.1 


9.2 


and kindred workers 


9.9 


7.1 


7.8 


Farmfifs and farm 








16.5 






5.3 


9.0 


12.9 


19.6 


Managers officials 












and proprietors . . . 


10.3 


13.0 


13.6 


13.1 


13.4 


Cfericat and 

«rlWi Ivwf WIIW 












kindred workers . . . 


6.9 


6.4 


6.4 


5.9 


5.4 


Sat#^ workers 


6.7 


6.4 


7.5 


8.6 


8.8 


Craftsmen, foremen, & 












kindred workers . . . 


19.6 


20.6 


166 


13.9 


10.6 


Operatives and 






11.6 






kindred workers . . . 


20.3 


15.5 


8.6 


6,4 


Service workers. 












including private 












househoTu workers . 


6.1 


8.9 


10.5 


11.9 


11.2 


Farm laborers 














2.8 


2.1 


2.9 


3.5 


3.5 


Laborers, excluding 














7.4 


6.8 


6.3 


6.1 


5.6 


Number (in 












thousands) 


(45.713) 


(2.629) 


(1,267) 


(611) 


(357) 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census^ I960 Census oj Poputaiion, Occupath^al Charac- 
serisncs, PC(2)-7A (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1963), Tafcle 4, p. 31. 

Note: Percentages do not add to 100 because "occupation not reported" is not in- 

!f}d^strics cmplojwg older persopn. As indicated by Table U» the in- 
dustries (exclusive of agriculture, forestry, fisheries, and mining) in >vhich 
male elderly workers are well represented are dearly those in which manual 
labor is ptot an occupational characteristic: wholesale and retail trade; finance, 
insurance, and real estate; ^i^otul services; professional and related services; 
and public administration. Furthermore, it shoulc} be stressed that in a non- 
agricultural economy such as ours, construction and manufacturing account 
for only about one-third of all males employed in the nonextractive industries, 
yet typical discussions concerning the problem of the older worker are often 
based on an out*of*date inuge of American industry^ in which the worker 
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is a manual lahoii-r and the employer is a manufacturer. The contemporary 
reality is an economy in which only a mhiorit) of the employed {>opu!ation is 
m ct>ns{ruaiun or manufacturing and even in those industries, roughly one- 
fourtti are nonprodudion workers. 

In I960, nearly a thtril of all empU)yed elderly women (in nonextractive 
industries) were working in {Personal 'jervices (for the most part, in private 
houseliolds as domestics -- an occupition in which nonwhitt^s predominate). 
This pro|X}rtion is more than twict that for all employed females in I960. 
Because of the upgraded employment opportunities for American worncn, and 
because of the cfjanging skill demands of the general economy, it would be 
foolhardy to prophesy that older women in the future will be similarly em- 
ployed in such low-status activities. 

Table 11 

Industry Distnbutfon of Employed Persons 
1960 

(percentage dittrlbutton) 



industry^ 


Males 


Females 


All 

ages 


Age 
45-64 


Age 
65+ 


All 
ages 


Age 
45-64 


Ago 

65+ 


Construction ....... 


9.8 


10.1 


8.7 


0.8 


0.7 


0.6 


Manufacturing 


35.1 


34.2 


21.2 


22.4 


20.8 


10.3 


Transportation, commu- 
nication, and public 


























utilities 


9.9 


11.0 


7.2 


3.9 


2.9 


1.3 


Wholesale & retail trade 


19.8 


18.8 


22.1 


22.3 


22.7 


19.9 


Finance, insurance, and 
















3.9 


4.3 


7.9 


6.3 


4.7 


4.6 


Business 2nd rupair 










1.5 




services 


3.4 


3.1 


3.6 


1.7 


1.3 


Personal services 


2.9 


3.4 


7.3 


14.1 


15.8 


31.3 


Entertainment and 








0.8 




0.8 


recreation 


0.9 


0.9 


1.5 


0.6 


Professional and related 










25.2 


26.0 


services 


8.1 


7.9 


12.5 


23.2 


Public administration . . 


fi 1 


6.3 


6.7 


4.6 


5.0 


3.9 



Suyrce: T.S. Burt^au of the Census, i960 Cvnists of PopuUuon, Occupatiott by hi- 
Juun. PC(2).7C (Washinjcnm: Govt-rnmenj Printing Office, 196J), Table 1, p. 1. 

Fvfit'ntiJAjes may not add to 100 because of rounding. 

^Excludes agriculture^ fisheries* foresto* n^ining, and "industi}' not reported." 
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As of 1960t 70 percent of alt male older workers and 89 percent of fenrulc 
older workers employed in the secondary and tertiary industries (those in- 
cluded in Table 1 1 ) were outside of construction and manufacturing, in con- 
trast to 55 {Xfrcent nf males of all ages, and 77 percent of females of all ages. 
Although thi^ comparison may be interpreted as an index of the lack of op- 
portunities for (and/or discrimination against) older persons in manufactur- 
ing and construaion» the more positive interpretation points to the greater 
potentials for employment of the older workers, now and in the future, that 
exist in the //^//construction, //^//manufacturing sections of our economy. 

The future is one in which employment for older workers will be con- 
centrated in nonmanual, nonmanufacturtng occupations and industries, with 
an increasing female component. Because of this changing composition, we 
can expect new problems and opportunities to emerge in the area of in- 
dustrial gerontology. Compelling illustrations follow. 

Long'Term Unemployment 

Once unemj^Iuyed. ?-n older worker runs a greater risk of long-term job- 
Icssness, even though uncmploymenf rates theniselvcs are generally lower for 
older workers as ^ whole.'^** This greater long-term unemployment risk can 
be seen in Table 12, which indicates the age distribution of long-term un- 
employed males rdatire to the distribution for all unemployed males in 1959 
and 1969. It shows, for example, that older males (both the 45-64 age group 
and the 65*plus group) have been ^?t'frrepresented among the long-term 
unemployed. Conversely, younger males tend to be /^//i/^^rrepresented. In I96y, 
only 24.4 percent of all unemployed males were 45-64, but among the long- 
term unemployed they constituted 37.4 percent. In the same way, the very old- 
est group (those 65 and older) made up only 4.1 percent of all the unem- 
ployed men, but 7.5 percent of the long-term unemployed. For those under 
25, the very opposite obtained. While these figures rise and fall depending 
on the overall state of the economy, the relative position of the older male 
remam<i the same. 

An additional fact, not shown in Table 12, is that long-term unemployed 
older workers are disproportionately overrepresented not only compared to 
the overall population of the unemployed but also compared to the overall 
labor force. In 156y male work«:ii 45-64 made up nearly 34 percent of the 
male labor force, but more than 37 percent of the long-term unemployed 



^Ibid., pp. 47-48. 

Rates are lower among workci* Ux the mott mature adult years, say after ^0. Unem- 
ploy men t rates of men in their fifties and older. howe\er, are frequently the greatest, 
as shown in Table 12. 
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Table 12 



Percent of All Unemployed 
and Ung-Term Unemployed* Males, by Age Group 
1959 and 1969 



Age 


Unemployed in 1959 


Unemployed in 1969 


All 


Long-term 


Ail 


Long-term 


All agw 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


18-19 


9.2 


6.6 


17.1 


8.7 


20-24 


15.4 


12.8 


23.2 


15.2 


25-44 


39.8 


39.6 


31.0 


30.9 


45-64 


30.4 


34.4 


24.4 


37.4 


65 and over 


4.9 


6.6 


4.1 


7.5 



Source: Manpower Report oj (be Pre s idem, 1970. Table A'2D. 
Sote: Percentages may not add to 100 because of rounding. 
'Unemployed 1 5 weeks or more. 



males. The 65-plus group constituted, in the same year, slightly more than 4 
percent of the total male labor force> but 7.5 percent of the long-term unem- 
ployed. 

Since the high unemployment year of 1961, the overall rate of unemploy- 
ment among men had declined by 56 percent as of 1969 (from 6.4 to 2.8); 
the decline was even greater for those between 35 and 64. Regardless of 
recent opportunities for pre'65 retirement under Social Security, une.nploy- 
ment remained at a higher rate among elderly workers than among all other 
adult workers 25 years of age and older. The most critical problem is among 
those older women still too young to retire, aged 45-54. Since 1961, women 
have constituted about 36 percent of the total labor force 45-54 years old, 
but have consistently been disprc^A^uionately overrepresentcd among the un- 
employed in the same age cairegory. By 1966, 37 percent of the 45-54 labor 
force was female, but females were 44 percent of all unemployed in this age 
group. Data for older groups suggest that were it not for early retirement 
options under Social Security, the unemployment rates of older women might 
be higher than they are technically reported. It should also be noted that the 
overrepresentatton of women among the unemployed in the 45-54 age group 
since 1961 is largely a product of reduction in the general unemployment rate. 
In other words, men tend to be overrepresented among the unemployed when 
the economy is In a general recession or depression; but when the economy 
picks up, the older women are not reemployed at the same rate as men, and 
thus b^ome a substantial part of the remaining pool of unemployed job- 
seekers. 
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The problem of hard-core (^tmnphymefH, In the immediate present and 
for some years to come, increasing attention will be given to the difficult in- 
dividual-b)'-individua^ aspects of the hard-core unemployed, especially in 
our central city slum areas. As an example of* the characteristics of the older 
men and women who are unemployed or subemployed in such areas, informa- 
tion from a Department of labor survey for four days in December 1966 in 
seven of our major urban areas justifies concern for the older worker. 

Among all adults contacting local Employment Ser\'ice offices in these 
seven cities, nearly one- third w^ere 45 or older. Professional intm'iewcrs 
determined what they considered to be the major barriers to obtaining em- 
ployment for such persons. Data on background characteristics included num- 
ber of years of school completed* so that we are able to compare these bar- 
riers, holding age and education constant. Table 13 illustrates the prol^lems 
of older unemployed persons in slum areas. 



Table 13 

Significant Barriers to Employment in Sevsn Slum Areas 
by Age and Education 



Barriar 


0-7 years of school 


8-11 years of schoot 


I? or mora years 
of school 


Ags 

22-44 


45+ 


Age 

22-44 


^+ 


Age 

22-44 


Age 

45+ 


Ags 


0.7 


19.2 


0.4 


19.3 


1.0 


12.1 


Lack of necessary 
skill and/or 
axperlencs 


10.8 


5.7 


10.6 


6.2 


13.2 


6.2 


Lack of education 
or training 


21.5 


17.8 


13.0 


6.3 


3.4 


4.2 


Obsolete skill; no 
demand for skill 
in local area . . 


1.6 


2.7 


1.1 


2.0 


2.2 


4.2 


Health 


4.7 


6.6 


5.2 


7.6 


3.9 


8.7 


Other barriers* . , 


11.4 


8.0 


14.7 


10.3 


18.4 


17.9 


No discernible 
barrier 


49.2 


40.0 


54.9 


47.6 


53.9 


46.7 



Source: U.S. Senate Subcommittetf on Employment, Manpower, and Pt>vCft)'. Examiif.i- 
tiotr of the War on Poverty, Staff and Consultant Reports (Washington: Gcvernment 
Printing Office. 1967), 11, 562. 

■Personal, transportation; care of child or other family member. 
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Among the unemployed elder persons in these areas, the less educated are 
most likely to face the a^e barrier, but evm for individuals with a high 
school diploma, interviewers judged age to be a significant factor for one out 
of every eight. The task ahead is to sensitize employment personnel at both 
the public and private levels to the peculiar barriers that impede older per- 
sons in their cjuest for security and status through the world of work, and to 
provide such personnel with the special skills needed to help the jobseeker 
overcome these difficulties. 

The Effect of Education on Employment 

Neither the occupational nor the employment status of older workers is 
a simple function of age. It is crucial that manpower specialists recognize 
that correlations between age and these statuses may frequently be spurious, 
that is, due to factors other than age per se. One way of demonstrating this 
principle is to examine the wide variation in the occupational distribut'on of 
elderly workers according to their educational levels. Table 14 shows this 
distribution among mal^s 65 and over in the experienced labor force* as of 
the i960 Census. The 1970 Census data, when available, should be even more 
instructive. 

The table shows, for example, that nearly three-fourths — 73 percent — 
of cortege-educated men 65 and older were in professional, technical, man- 
agerial, and related occupations (including officials and proprietors), in 
comparison with only 22 percent of all elderly men, and 20 percent of the 
total experienced male labor force of all ages in I960. Nearly one* fourth of 
the elderly men with less than eight years of schooling were in farm occupa- 
tions, in contrast with less than one-eighth of those with some high school 
education, and one-twelfth of the total group of males, 

A second wav of highlighting the role of edi^cation in the occupations of 
employed older males is to show the relatively narrower variation in occupa- 
tions among different age groups with similar years of schooling. More pre- 
cisely, the higher the level of f>ducathn, the less the degree of occupational 
variation. This shows up clearly among men with four or more years of col- 
lege, as Table 15 reveals. With the exception of farm^related occupations 
(in which the proportion of higher educated elderly males was roughly four 
times greater than that among the youngest college graduates). Table 15 re- 
veals no clear-cut discrepancies in the broad occupational categories among 
the various age groups of college j^raduates who were in the experienced male 
labor force of 1960. The relative occup**iionaI homogeneity, regardless of 
age, is obscured in aggregate tables comparing the occupations of yojing and 
old males which do ;/r;/ include the education variable. To repeat, age per se 
is not a usefu! variable in explaining many aspects of the occupational and 
work status of older workers. 
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Table 14 



Occupational Distribution of Experienced Male Labor Force 
65 and Older, by Years of School Completed 
1960 

(percentage dirtributlon) 



Occupation 


All 
m«n 

65+ 


Y*ars of schoot comptsttd 


All 
men 
UH- 


0-7 


8 


9-n 


12 


cotlego 

i 


4 or 
more 
college 


Professional and tech- 


















nical workers 


8.3 


l.l 


2.3 


5.1 


9.1 


22.1 


55.9 


9.9 


Farmers and farm 


















managers 


15.7 


13.4 


18.7 


11.8 


&3 


9.1 


3.8 


5.3 


Managers, officials, & 


















proprietors 


13.9 


8.1 


11.6 


17.5 


22.8 


23.7 


17.3 


10.3 


Clerical workers 


6.1 


3.0 


5.9 


9.6 


11.7 


10.4 


5.1 


6.9 


Sates workers 


8.2 


4.9 


7.3 


11.7 


13.0 


13.4 


7.5 


6.7 


Craftsmen & foremen 


14.3 


15.8 


18.7 


16.5 


13.0 


7.6 


3.2 


19.6 


Operatives 


9.5 


13.2 


11.2 


8.9 


6.6 


3.5 


1.4 


20.3 


Service, including 


















private fiousehold 


















workers 


11.0 


14.7 


12.1 


9.? 


7.5 


4.0 


1.9 


6.1 


Farm laborers and 


















foremen 


3.1 


5.C 


2.7 


1.4 


1.0 


0.8 


0.4 


2.8 


Laborers 


5.8 


10.6 


5.4 


3.5 


2.3 


1.6 


0.6 


7.4 


Occupation not 


















reported 


4.0 


4.6 


4.0 


4.3 


4.7 


3.8 


3.1 


4.7 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, I960 Census of Popuhthri, Occupafhnat Char- 
acferhtks, PC(2)-7A (Washington: Government Prmting Office, iP63), Table 11, 
p, 144. 

N&ie: Percentages may not add to lOQ because of rounding. 



Although projections into the future regarding aging are dangerous ex- 
ercises when based on these tj^pes of data, it may nevertheless be worth the 
risk to speculate about some possible implications of Table \4 and Table 15. 
With general improvement in the level of education in the American labor 
force, along with the changing character of the economy's technology and 
occupational composition, age may make less difference in the occupational 
mix in the decades ahead. This greitcr similarity in occupational profiles 
among age groups is also likely to mean smaller differences in unemployment 
experiences among adult workers. 
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Table 15 

Occupational Distribution of Experienced Male Labor Force 
With Four or More Years of College, by Age 
1960 



(percentage distr 


butlon) 


Occupation 


Age 
25-29 


Age 
30-34 


Age 
35-44 


Age 
45-54 


Age 
55-64 


Age 

65+ 


Professional and tech- 










54.1 


56.0 


nical workers 


60.6 


59.1 


57.1 


53.5 


Farmers and farm 










1.8 


3.8 


managers ......... 


0.7 


0.8 


1.0 


1.4 


Managers, officials, and 








22.9 


22.0 


17.3 


proprietors 


11.0 


15.7 


19.7 


Clerical workers ....... 


7-1 


5.4 


4.9 


4.8 


4.8 


5.0 


Sales workers 


9.9 


10.0 


8.0 


7.1 


6.8 


7.5 


Craftsmen and foremen 


3.6 


3.9 


4.1 


4.2 


4.3 


3.? 


Operatives 


1.4 


1.2 


1.3 


1.6 


1.5 


1.4 


Service, including private 














household workers . . 


1.0 


0.7 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


1.9 


Laborers, Including farm 














and farm foremen . . 


0.7 


0.5 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.9 


Occupation not reported 


4.0 


2.9 


2.6 


3.1 


3.3 


3.1 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, I9(^ Cefisus of Populatwn, Occupaihttal Char* 
jcwriyfia, PC(2)-7A (Wash.ngton: Government Printinj; Office, 1963), Table 11, 
p. 144. 

Nc*u\' Per<.entages may not add to 100 because o£ rounding. 



Furthermore, such projections will be affected by the age structure of the 
total labor force If birth rates in the next decade or so continue to decline, 
for example, it is quite possible that persons at upper age limits will be in 
greater demand among employers. Some slight evidence for this specula- 
tion miy be gleaned from the fact that in i960 more than 70 percent of all 
urban men aged 55-64 with 12 or more years of schooling worked the pre- 
vious year for 50 to 52 weeks, in contrast to only 40 percent of those with no 
schooling, 51 percent of those with i to 7 years, and 63 percent of those with 
H to 11 years of education. These percentages are based on the total popula- 
tion in each education category, including those not working at all in the 
previous }ear. The corresponding proportions for the 65 and older urban 
males are shown in Table 16.^^ 



*^See also Riley and Foner, of>, clL, pp. 5S-59. 
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Table 16 

Work Experience of Urban Mates 
65 and Over, by Education 
196C 



Years of school 
completed 



Percent who worked 
50-52 weeks In 
previous year 



None 

1-7 

8 

941 

12 

1-3 college 

4 or more college 



11 
15 
19 
26 
29 
32 
37 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, i960 Census of Population, Employment Status 
and Work Experience, PC(2)-6A (Washington: Government Printing Office. 1963), 
Table 2Q, p. 208. 

Such data warrant some speculation that work and retirement patterns 
characterizing the recent past may twi be continued in decades ahead, as the 
general level of educational achievement among urban workers continues to 
rise. 

Concluding No^e 

There is a need for a new perspective on the part of both public and private 
administrators, decisionmakers, and practitioners on the employment status 
of older workers. This new perspective must flow from specific research studies 
and aggregative quantitative data forming the empirical and theoretical basis 
of industrial gerontoIogj\ Such studies and data can provide a foundation 
for anticipating, preventing, or mitigating employment problems of older 
workers. Once the stereotypes about older workers are challenged (as a result 
of studies and analyses that go beyond averages) personnel practitioners and 
manpower specialists are free to develop new approaches to job placement, 
training, and redesign. In addition, sensitivity to noneconomic, nonskill as- 
pects is indispensable. Psychological factors, such as orientation toward op- 
portunities, fears about being rejected for employment, and self-image as 
an older worker, are realities to be considered along with job skill and 
chronological age. Social-psychological barriers to employment of older 
workers must be removed if retraining and job redesign measures are to be- 
come effective. 
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Age and Migration Faaors in the Socioeconomic 
Conditions of Urban Black and White Women* 

Ifztraductian 

This report is based primarily on an examination of data from a 1967 Office 
of Economic Opportunity survey that contains previously unanalyzed informa- 
tion on the economic status of women in metropolitan areas. These data per- 
mit exploiation of relationships between age and the employment patterns of 
women in urban settings of different population sizes. Occupational com- 
parisons between female ft4ral migrants in different urban areas with women 
boffi in the same urban areas are also possible. Previous migration studies have 
primarily focused on younger males without regard to the size of their urban 
destination. This analysis will (I) Specify and interpret the patterns of move- 
ment and employment for old and young groups within a population which 
has been for the most part overlooked, and (2) determine the urban-size 
influence on economic status* if any. Although the OEO data on which most 
of this study is based do not provide information on some of the more subtle 
indicators of occupational performance (such as previous work history, ability 
to get along with coworkers, and attitudinal phenomena), data on the tiaiure 
of the occNpaiion and the numbet of weeks employed are available and were 
s^j^^j ^5 basic measures of occupational success or performance. A related 
measure, hicome, is also available. There are exceptions, but remunerative 
rewards generally reflect the relative ranking of an occupation and an in- 
dividual's success within it. 

Because the sample is limited to women, many of the respondents are not 
heads of households. However, an informative, summarizing measure of the 
economic status of the household within which the women are living is the 
poterty-fWfipoverty index derived by MoUie Orshansky of the Social Security 
Administrarion.^ It is based on income, family size, and local living cost. 
Therefore, occupation, portion of the year employed, income, and general 
socioeconomic status (as measured by the poverty index) are treated here as 
the major dependent variables indicating performance in the labor market 
by young and old women. 

Six major independent variables w^ere selected for examinarion. Four of 
these — marital status, race, educasional attaifimetit, and health — may affect 
labor force participation rates. Each of these individual characteristics will be 



♦Written with the assistance of Dr. Charies Harris, Department of Sociolo^, The 
George Washington University. 

*See, for exiimple, Moilie Orshansky s "Counting the Poor," Sodal Security Bulletin, 
January 1965. 
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CJcamincd for its relative impact on the dependent variables. The fifth variable 
will be the size of ibe urban area within which the women reside. The as- 
sumption is that, as cities vj«ry markedly in employment opportunities as well 
as in the composition of their respective labor forces, she of the urban area 
is one aspect of these variations. Finally, migration siaius will also be included 
in the individual characteristics to determine the status of migrants from rural 
areas relative to native urbanites. 

Women and the Urban Work Force 

Between 1900 and 1969 the participation of women in the work force more 
than doubled — from 20 to 42 percent of the adult female population,^ one 
result of the increasing urbanization of the society. More significant, however, 
than this gross rate of change are the accompanying changes in the structure 
of the female work force because they foretell changes in the patterns of 
family life and childrearing, as well as changes in the societal role of women 
of varying ages. 

It might be useful to consider briefly some of the factors which have con- 
tributed to the rising proportion of working women, as well as some of the 
inhibiting factors, which not only limit the employment participation of 
vomen but determine the form that participation will take. The case of 
married women is especially pertinent. 

Various faaors underlie the increasing employment rates of married women. 
Their rising level of educational attainment and tendency to use acquired 
occupational and professional skills are evident. The major force behind both 
their educational and employment gains is the opportunity provided by the 
economy's expanding need for skilled workers. 

Rising standards of consumption are another factor, especially among 
married women workers in nonprofessional and nonmanagerial occupations. 
Clearly tiie availability of air travel, automobiles, television, and other major 
household appliances, coupled frequently with the rising cost of living, has 
created greater ^'economic desires and needs'* than previously existed. Treating 
consnmption desires as a factor, furthermore, partially explains the strong job 
motivation that may exist among married female workers in the absence of 
career motivation. 

The dominance economic need and consumption desires is evident in 
a study of a group of women seven years after their graduation from college. 
Working *'to support oneself or others" and "to increase the family income" 
were the two most frequently mentioned reasons for working, charaaetizing 



*U.S. Department of Labor, Women's Bureau, 19G5 Handbook on Women Workers , 
p. 6; and Manpower Report of the President, 1970. 
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67 percent of the responses. "Career aspiriitions" were mentioned by only 
13 percent of the resjxMulents.'* It would seem reasonable to expect that, 
among the less educated, employment because of fiecessiiy rather than choice 
would be even more pronounced. 

Although clearl/ less impi)rtant as an explanatory variable than as a neces- 
sity, UU ht'ss ivni bondow may also contribute to the increasing percentage of 
women who are moving into the labor force in their middle an? older years. 
They are a factor that is rarely considered in labor force participation studies. 
Tlie mechanization of household tasks provides women with far more leisure 
time than their counterparts had a generation ago. This time gained may 
actually become a burden for housewives cnce their children have left home. 
Caplow's description of the predicament of the older nonemployed housewife 
explains why \ higher proportion uf the women ov^*r 45 are now moving 
into the labor force: 

WithaK the general situation is highly unfavorable for the housewife in 
her middle years. In a culture which attaches extreme importance to 
striving and to indi\'idual productivit}' the housewife at fifty is typically 
idle with no economic need for employment but with a pressing psycho- 
logical need to justify herself. . . . Generally speaking, this group of 
women, with their unused energy transposed in various neurotic themes, 
are the most conspicuously maladjusted segment of the population,* 

Another (xcioz, of course, has been the lower fertility rate resulting from 
greater acceptance of the practice of birth control While primarily viewed as 
an effect of greater job market opportunities and rising living standards, this 
factor has also operated as one of the causes of greater female participation 
in the labor force. 

Despite the combined effect of necessity, consumption desires, and idleness 
which pushes ma;iy women into the labor market, most a^^ult women in our 
society do not work. Factors which account for this jituation are the absence 
of marketable skills, the cultural proscriptions surrounding female employ- 
ment, and discriminator)' hiring practices. The absence of marketable skills 
and or the educational prerequisites result(s) either in exclusion from the labor 
force or participation in low-status jobs. Housewives and mothers are often 
reluctant to seek empk yment for fear of neglecting their domestic-based roles. 
In addition, women are frequently barred from jobs, which are traditionally 
male-dominated or which entail a loiig-tcrm commitment. These and other 
inhibiting factors aid in explaining the fact that fewer women work than 



^Jean A. Wells. "Vt'omen &>|]egc Graduates Seven Years Later/* Mopuhly Labor Re- 
iieu\ July 7. 1967. 

^Theodore C^p\o^\ The Sochhg) of Work (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964), p. 235. 
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might and that those who do arc often in positions which do not reflect their 
abilities. 

Despite these factors, the participation rates among married women have 
exhibited a rise over time. Inuring the lyth century f'jw married women 
worked. A sur\x7 in I893» for example, found that even in slum districts 
only ^ percent of the wives were employed* and these were mainly Negro 
and immigrant women/' This is a critical point. In pre-20th centur)- America 
it was essentially women from the lower status, nhirgithil groups in that 
society w^ho sought and obtained employment. In 1948 only 22 percent ot 
all married women worked, but as Table 1 indicates, by 1969 the figure had 
grown to nearly 40 percent. That the participation rates have grown most 
dramatically among married women is substantiated by the data for this 
21 -year period. 

For the single and previously married women, less than a 2 percent gain in 
employment has been experienced since the early fifties, while 17 percent 
more oi the married women are now working. In 1969 the percentage of 
married women employed exceeded jor the fmt time the percentage of em- 
ployed women who were widowed» separated, or divorced, if this percentage 
growth trend continues, the proportion of married women who are employed 
will exceed percent by \9^'>, The projections for the single, w^idowed, 
separated, and divorced categories are nr^ore complex, since a less consistent 
pattern is present. The jx^rcentage who may be employed in the fu;urc may 
be Hijre dependent on such factors as the state of the economy or the age 
distribution of the married female population. 

A comparison of young and old married women reveals that the overall 
pattern of increasing labor force participation over time prevails within each 
of the age groupings. The only deviation from the overall pattern is found 
in the very youngest and the oldest groupings. For the majority of the 
married women, however, those between 20 and 64 years of age, the pattern 
is evident — an increase in their participation in the labor force. 

The most recent data (1969) underscore the significance of age as a 
variable. Participation rates are the highest for married women (a) in the 
eavUtsi years of marriage (age 20^24) and (b) during that perioc^ when 
children are likely fwi to be at home (age 3^-54). The figures for previous 
time periods parallel the 1969 figures (with lower overall rates) except for 
the 20^24 age categor}-. In this age group one of the most dramatic increases 
has occurred: the 1969 figure for the 20-24'year-oId married women is nearly 
double that of the period immediately after World War IL Postponement of 
the childbearing period and the growth in consumption desires — along with 



*Carl N. Degler, * Rev(»!ution Without Ideology: The Chan^in^ Plate of Women in 
America/* in Robert J. Lifton, The Women in America (Boston: Beacon Press. 1964). 
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ufbiinuation and rising labor market skills - have combined to account in 
large part for this increase. 

Tlie 45-54'year.oId grouping? has the highest participation rate among the 
married women catcgor)\ which was not true before the mid-lifties. This 
undoubtedly reflects in part the greater freedom of these women from child- 
rearing duties. The same period of time --to repeat — has also witnessed 
a rising level of education, equipping more women for gainful employment. 

No longitudinal studies have been made of labor force participation, i.e., 
tracing one group of women over a long period of time to determine changes 
in their work ex|x?rience, However, a second-best approach is to take data 
from the Manpouer Report of the Preside ff( concerning the labor foro? 
participation rates of a given age group, say in 1949, and to compare such 
rates with those in 1959 for w^men !Q years older, and with those in 1969 
for women 20 years older. 

Such a method suggests, for example, that among all women 35-44 years 
old in 1949, 38 percent were in the labor force; by 1959— ^ when they were 

45-54 years old — 49 percent were labor force particip»^,nts, and by 1969 

when they were •>5*64 years old — 43 jwcent. (Comparable figures for 
nmrtied women only were 29 i>ercent, 40 percent, and 35 percent.) 

Table 2 

Labor Force Participation Rates 
of Men and Women Born in 1905-14 
for the Years 1949, 1959, and 1969 



Year and age 


1 

Women 


Men 


Femate rates 
as percent of 
male rates 


1949 


(3544) 


38.1 


98.0 


39 


1959 


(45-54) 


49.0 


96.0 


51 


1969 


(55-64) 


43.1 


83.4 


52 



Table 2 reveals that, in a given age group, w^omen — over time — are 
"gaining" over men when it comes to participation in the world of work. 
Taking the men and women 35-44 years old in 1949, for example, the female 
rate was only 39 percent of the male rate. But by 1959 their rate had leaped 
to 51 percent and by 1969 seemed to have stabilized at a slightly higher per- 
centage, 52, A major shift in the relative employment op|X)rtunities of men 
and women has apparently taken place over the course of the ^z%i two decades. 
And by 1980, the projections indicate that the participation rate of women 
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55-64 years old will climb to *>7 percent of the rate for men of the same 
age. The comparable figure in 19'^0 was only 31 percent. 

Race, She of Staudard MetropoUtafi Statistical Area 
and Socioeconomic Status 

As indicated already, Negro women had a higher labor force participation 
rate in the last century than white women. The pattern continues into the 
second half of this centur>', as revealed in Table 3t which takes into con- 
sideration age and size of SMSA (Standard Metropolitian Statistical Area). 
For example, (a) in the smaller SMSA's, 64 percent of the younger Negro 
women, but only jx^rcent of the younger white women» worked in 1966; 
(b) in the lari^est SMSA's, 52 percent of the older black women, but only 
41 percent of the older white women worked in that same year. This higher 
rate among blacks belies the ppular stereot}'|>e about the low proportion 
of workers among Negri)es. 

The table also reveals, u i^hh; each racial group, the extent of age dif- 
ferenceji in iabor force participation. Among white women, the differences 
are w ivk'Spreawl, n of SMSA uze. Younger white w^omen have a 

higher rate i)f participation than older ones. But this is twf true among Negro 
females. The rate of participation is virtually the same for old and young 
black women excepf in the largest SMSA s. In such metropolitan areas, 
age differences Jo emerge. Only 5> percent of older black women, in com- 
parison with 59 percent of the younger black women, had some work ex- 
perience. 

This same table, however, obscures the fact that one of the highest labor 
force participation ratt^ is to be found among the women 45-54 years old, 
in both races — on a nationwide basis, at any rate. For example, in 1969, 53 
jxircent of white women in that age gr^up were in the labor force, exceeded 
only by the 18^24 group. The rate dropped sharply to 43 percent in the 
55-64 group and then to less than 10 percent among white women 65 and 
older. 

Among Negro md other nonwhite women* the 1969 rate among the 14*44 
group was between S8 and ^9 percent; among the 45^54 group* just a little 
higher 61 percent; then, as in the case of white women, it declined sharply 
to 48 percent in the 55-64 age group and to 12 percent for the oldest group. 

Finally, to return to Table 3, amoftg u orkers of^ly, the proportions working 
at least 48 weeks during the sur%'ey year w^ere higher for the older groups^ 
regardless of race or SMSA size. This apparently reflect^; in large part the 
reduction in the number of school-age children among older women, thus 
releasing them for full-time and/or year-round employment. 
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Table 3 

Weeks Worked by Women During 1966 
by SMSA Size, Race, and Age 
(In perctnt) 



Smill SMSA's (under 250,000) 



Weeks worked 


White 


Black 


14-44 


45 and over 


14-44 


45 and over 


0 


44.5 


59.7 


36.4 


37.1 


1-52 


56.5 


40.3 


63.6 


62.9 


1-26 


22.5 


8.0 


18.9 


12.1 


27-47 


10.S 


6.9 


11.4 


8.0 


48-52 


23.2 


25.4 


33.3 


42.8 


Percent of 










employed who 










worked 48-52 










weeks 


42 


63 


52 


68 


Medium SMSA's (250,000-750,000) 


0 


47.7 


58.5 


45.8 


46.4 


1-52 


53.3 


41.6 


54.3 


53.6 


1-26 


19.4 


7.6 


22.8 


10.i3 


27-47 


10.8 


7.0 


10.1 


11 1 


48-52 


23.1 


27.0 


21.4 


32.5 


Percent of 










employed who 










worked 48-52 










weeks 




65 


39 


61 


Urge SM£ 


>A's (over 750,001 


B) 


0 


47.5 


59.3 


40.9 


48.3 


1-52 


52.4 


40.7 


59.1 


51.7 


1-26 


19.3 


7.4 


19.2 


8.8 


27-47 


10.0 


7.5 


11.2 


9.1 


48-52 


23.1 


25.8 


28.7 


33.8 


Percent of 






1 




employed who 










worked 4&-52 










weeks 


44 


63 


49 


65 



Source; Data for this and all subsequent tables are derived from the 1967 Office of 
Economic Opportunity household survey. Computations were facilitated by .i Ford 
Foundation grant to the Upjohn Institute. 



Noie: Not all columns add up to lOO.O due to rounding. 
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Occupational Status 

But what about the kimis of employment performed by these women? As 
ifuiicitcJ in Tabic 1» \\xi\\xx\ all SMS A ,sizes» employed white women are far 
more hkely than blackj; to be found in professional and managerial positions. 
A similar distribution is to be found within the clerical and sales positions. 
Among Negroes, the younger women in the larger SMSA*s seem to fare the 

Table 4 

Occupations of Employed Women 
by City Size, Race, and Age 
1967 
(In percent) 



Occupational 


White 


Black 


classification 


14-44 


45 and over 


14-44 


45 and over 


Professional & technical . . . 


14 


14 


9 


3 




2 


7 


b 


1 


Clerical 


36 


28 


6 


2 


Sales 


8 


17 


3 


b 


Craftsmen and operatives . 


16 


14 


15 


7 


Private household 


5 


6 


29 


51 




18 


12 


33 


29 




2 


3 


6 


7 



Medium SMSA's (2SO.00O-750.0O0) 



Professional & technical . . . 


13 


12 


7 


5 


Managers* 


3 


7 


1 


b 


Clerical 


38 


30 


14 


5 


Sales 


8 




3 


3 


Craftsmen and operatives . 


17 


19 


14 


15 




5 


4 


18 


42 




14 


16 


35 


25 


Laborers 


b 


1 


3 


4 



Large SMSA's (over 750.000) 



Professional & technical . . 


14 


12 


7 


6 




3 


7 


b 


1 




44 


33 


30 


8 


Sates 


8 


11 


3 


3 


Craftsmen and operf^tives . 


13 


19 


23 


18 


Private household 


5 


4 


11 


39 




13 


13 


24 


27 


Laborers ... 


b 


b 


2 

* 


b 



'•Under 1 percent. 
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best, as the 30 percent in the clerical category comes closest to the 44 percent 
of the younger white H'i>nun in the same category. It is clear in Table 4 that 
yoL::ig female blacks in the big metros are distinctly different from their older 
pc*ers in the same areas: They Jo nut aiid nill not accept the demeaning oc- 
cupational status so long symbolized by employment as domestic servants, 
Furtltermore, when compared with blacks of their ou f2 age in the smaller 
metropolitan urban areas, they enjoy a far better occupational status (11 per- 
cent versus Z9 percent) working in private households.^ 

In all SMSA sizes, the private household and service categories predominate 
among the Negro women but nut aniiuig the white women. Nevertheless, 
the larger the SMSA, the less the probability that black women — especially 
young onc^ ~ will be working as domestic semnts. The differences are 
worth noting separately (see Table 5) . 

Table 5 

Percent of Young and Old Employed Negro Women 
Working in Private Households 
by Size of SMSA and Age 



Size of SMSA 


Young 
(14-44) 


Old 
(45+) 


Young proportion 
as percent of 
old proportion 


Smalt SMSA's 


J9 


51 


57 


Medium SMSA's- 


18 


42 


43 


Large SMSA's 


11 


39 


28 


Percent difference 

between proportions 

in small and targe 

SMSA's 


-62 


-24 


XX 



EoTfihigs 

Over 50 percent of younger and older Negro women report some earnings 
(Table 6); but with the exception of the large cities, the majority of these 
women (mcluding //earners) earned less than $2,000 the previous year. 
Employment for less than half the year, coupled with low remunerative oc- 
cupations (clerical and service for the younger group and private household 
and service for the older group), accounts for this pattern of minimal 
earnings. 

*As of in wc^«fnetf(Tp{)Htan areas of the United Sutes, 59 percent of employed 

Negro women, of all ages, were working as domestic servants. 
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From the data it is apparent that urban size does operate as an independent 
variable in the anticipated direction: the larger the area, the higher the earn- 
ing of employed black women (with the exception of younger blacks). 

Table 6 

1966 Earnings of Women 
by SMSA Size, Race, and Age 
<fn p«rcent) 



Sm«ll SMSA's (under 250,000) 



Dollar earnings 


White 


E 


Hack 


14-44 


45 and over 


14-44 


45 and over 


0 


45.4 


62.5 


36.9 


37.5 


1-1,999 


31.3 


14.1 


39.0 


43.4 


2,000-3,999 


14.9 


13.6 


17.1 


14.0 


4,000-5,999 


8.7 


6.4 


5.1 


4.8 


6,000-1- 


1.4 


3.4 


1.8 


0.3 



Medium SMSA's (2SO.000-750.000) 



0 


48.6 


60.5 


45.8 


46.5 


1 1,999 


25.8 


13.6 


36.1 


37.0 


2.000-3,999 


12.7 


11.2 


13.6 


10.5 


4,000-5,999 


9.9 


10.3 


4.7 


4.1 


6.00O4- 


3.0 


4.5 


0.8 


1.8 


Large SMSA's (over 750.000) 


0 


48.3 


60.4 


41.2 


48.6 


1-1,999 


24.0 


12.9 


27.2 


23.6 


2,000-3,999 


12.3 


11.3 


18.8 


18.0 


4,000-5.999 


11.6 


9.7 


9.8 


6.4 


6,000-1- 


3.8 


6.3 


3.0 


3.3 



The distribution of earnings for earners only is shown in Table 7. It reveals 
that for white women, the older earners — regardless of SMSA size — earn 
more than younger ones. Such a pattern, however, is not as clear among 
black females. 



Size of SMSA does appear to affect amount of earnings, regardless of age 
and race, judging by the proportions earning $4,000 or more. Relative to the 
$4,000-plus earners in the smallest SMSA's, black women in the big metros 
(730,000 or larger) experienced the greatest improvement. Among older 
black women in the larger SMSA's, the proportion earning this much or more 
was 1 1 1 percent greater than the proportion earning the same amount in the 
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Table 7 



1966 Earnings of Employed Women 
by SMSA Size, Race, and Age 
(in percent) 



Sma 


1 SMSA's (under 250,000) 




Wiiite 


Biaci< 


Dollar earnings 


14-44 


45 and over 


14-44 


45 and over 


Under 2.000 


57 


38 


62 


69 


2,000-3,999 


27 


36 


27 


22 


4,000+ 


16 


26 


11 


9 


Medium SMSA's (25O,00O-75O.00O) 


Under 2.000 


50 


34 


67 


69 


2.000-3,99') 


25 


28 


25 


20 


4.000+ 


25 


37 


9 


11 


Large SMSA's (over 750,000) 


Under 2.000 


46 


33 


46 


46 


2.000-3.999 


24 


29 


32 


35 


4,000+ 


30 


38 


22 


19 


Index of 










"Big Metro Impacfa .... 


+88 


+46 


flOO 


+111 



•Percentage difference hetvveen pn>pc>fti(>n earning S^.DOO-pius in smallest SMSA's and 
in largest SMSA s. 



smallest areas, as compared to 1 00 percent for the younj^.r blacks, 88 percent 
ft>r the younger wliite women, and only 46 percent in the case of older whites. 
For young and old Negro working women, then, the big metros offer a far 
greater income opportunity than the small urban areas of the countty. 

Since the turn of the century a gradual upgrading of educational require- 
ments for most job categories has occurred. For an earlier generation, the 
absence of a high school diploma might not have impeded the upward mo- 
bility p4^ttern of a large segment of the labor force, but for young me*" and 
women entering the labor force, a high school diploma is rapidly becom- 
ing a prerequisite for nearly all jobs — whether warranted in each case or not. 

As Table 8 suggests, a greater percentage of younger women have a higher 
educational attainment than do older women — regardless of urban size. For 
all three SMSA si^es, less than half of all the women 45 and over have com- 
pleted high school. Among younger Negro women in the small, medium, and 
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large areas, the percent completing high school was 37, 34, and 47, respeaive* 
ly. Only the younger whites have jx*rcentages above 50 — at 6l, 58, and 62, 
re$|x*ctivcly. 

I'or the small, medium, and large urban areas, college attendance rates are 
notably higher among younger women of both races. The differential is 
especially great between the age groupings of black women in small cities; 
while ti; medium-sized cities, the percent among the younger and older group* 
ings is nearly identical. For all three urban ^size categories, however, a higher 
propi)rtion of younger white women ha\e at least some college than do older 
white wiimen, who are then iuUowed by younger black women and older 
black women. The same is true with re. pect to proportions with high school 

Table 8 

Educational Attainment of Women 
by SMSA Size, Race, and Age 

(In percent) 

Small SMSA^s (under 250,000) 



Educational 


White 


Black 


attainment 


14-44 


45 and over 


14-44 


45 and over 


0-8 years 


13.3 


33.9 


27.8 


64.6 


9-11 years 


25.3 


19.1 


34.8 


25.8 


12 years and over . 


61.4 


46.9 


37.5 


9.6 


12 years 


41.9 


32.1 


25.1 


5.2 


1 year or more 










college 


19.5 


14.8 


12.4 


4.4 


Medium SMSA's (250,000-750,000) 


0-8 years 


15.5 


35.7 


22.3 


65.4 


9-11 years 


26.3 


22.8 


43.3 


16.5 


12 years and aver . 


58.2 




34.5 


18.1 


12 years 


40.0 


26.3 


25.7 


10.4 


1 year or more 










college 


18.2 


15.2 


8.8 


7.7 


Large SMSA'«s (over 750,000) 


0-8 years 


12.4 


35.8 


18.3 


55.1 


9'11 years 


25.1 


18.2 


35.0 


20.8 


12 years and over. 


623 


46.0 


46.7 


24.1 


12 years 


40.5 


29.1 


33.7 


15.3 


1 year or ipore 










college 


22.0 


16.9 


13.0 


8.8 
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diplomas in small and mediunvsizcd cities. In the large SMSA's. however, 
the proportion of yo/nii;^ hhck hoppu^p^ with at least a high school education 
is about equal to that for dd uhites. 

The relative advantage of lunh old and young black women in big metros 
is revealed by the r.itio of the proportion of black women with 1 2 or more 
years of schooling to the pi. 'H>rtion of white women with the same amount 
of schooling. 

Table 9 shows, for example, that the proportion of big metro young black 
women with at least a high school diploma is 7*> percent of the corresponding 
proportion for young u hitt- u uptuu. as compared to approximately 60 {:>erccnt 
for young black women in the two smaller SMSA*s. While the ratios for 
older black women are lower, the sharp contrast between their educational 
status relative to whites in the small SMS As (21 percent), and their ratio in 
the large SMSA's (52 percent) cannot be ignored. 

Table 9 

Ratio of Percent of Black Women to Corresponding 
Percent of White Women With High School Diploma 
by SMSA Size and Age 





SMSA size 


14-44 


45+ 


Under 250,000 




61 


21 


250,000-750,000 




59 


44 


Over 750,000 . 




75 


52 



Health 

Good health is clearly a prerequisite to fulfillment of a wide variety of role 
obligations, including occupational ones. The 1967 OEO survey data were 
limited to the impact of health on employment i.e., the extent to which the 
respondent's current state of health allowed for or limited full-time employ- 
ment. It is clear from the lindings presented in Table 10 that age fias a pro- 
found relationship to the ability to work full time. About one-half of the 
respondents 45-64 reported that health status prevented ()r limited labor 
force participation, in contrast to no more than 11 percent of those under 45. 

Urban siise does not appear to be related to this factor, but black women 
are at a slightly greatv^ disadvantage relative to white women. Unfortunately, 
finer age-related breakdciwns are not presently available for this report, nor 
a.re there separate "prevent" and **limit" categories. It might be useful, in 
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light of this dilemma, to refer to some earlier age-related findings reported 
by Confrey and Goldstein.^ 

[In the health district surveyed] there is apparently a noticeable increase 
in the prevalence rate of disabling illness among adults in their late 
thirties and early forties, following a decline in rates throughout young 
adulthood. From about age 45 on, the rates increased steadily through- 
out the fifties and sixties (58 and 79 per 1000), Then during the years 
above 75, a sharp incre^ occurred (to 163 per 1000 persons). 

The Confrey and Goldstein findings focus on disabling illnesses, which 
prevent full-time employment for all adults. The findings presented in this 
analysis (from the OEO data) include both disabling and limiting condi- 
tions for women, which clearly include a larger proportion of the 45-64 age 
category. 

Table 10 

Percent of Women Prevented From, or Umtted in^ 
Labor Force Participation Because of Poor Health 
by SMSA Size, Race, and Age 



SMSA size 


White 


Black 


14-44 


45-64 


14-44 


45-64 


Under 250,000 . . . . 


5.2 




47.4 


10.8 




51.8 


250,000-750.000 . . 


7.9 




47.3 


14.6 




53.6 


Over 750,000 


5,3 




45.0 


9.4 




47.2 



Poverty 

All of the separate measures (such as labor force participation, occupation, 
earnings and education) function in such a way as to affect the life chances 
of individuals. One major summarizing index of these separate items (plus 
many others, obviously) is the level, or degree, of poverty in which these in- 
dividuals now find themselves. The analysis here refers to three categories 
created by the Social Security Administration: (1) persons living i>ebw a 
very strin/^ent, quantitative (* economy**) definition of poverty; (2) those 
living httu etn this level and a less stringent one ("low^ cost") ; and (3) those 
living above the low ct>st level. Each of these levels is based not only on family 
income, but also on family size, location, sex of family head, etc. 



•S(.inlev A. Confrcv and Marcus S. G<4d5{ein, "The Health Status of A/jin^ People." 
in Clark Tihhitts, ed.. Hj^ulhouk of Social Ctrotifolo^y (Chica/;t>: University of Chicago 
Press. 1960), pp, 169- 1 "^7, 
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Tile findings on the overall economic status ot the househi^lJ — as measured 
by the incidence of {H)verty - ^ parallel i\v^<' for the separate success indi- 
cators (see Table 11). Dift'erences between the percentages of whites and 
blacks who experience jxiverty are dramatic. The percentage of black women 
exjx-riencing jxnerty is at least double that of their white counterparts — in 
some cases, three or four times greater. Similar differentials are also apparent 

Table 11 

Poverty Status of Women 
by SMSA Size, Race, and Age 
(fn percent) 

Small SMSA^s (under 250,000) 



Poverty status 


White 


Black 


14-44 


45 and over 


14-44 


45 and over 


Above low-cost level 


87.5 


79.2 


42.1 


51.4 


Betow low-cost level 


12.4 


20.9 


57.9 


48.6 


Between poverty 










and tow-cost 










level 


4.8 


6.7 


19.8 


12.0 


Below poverty . . . 


7.6 


14.2 


38.1 


36.6 


Medium SMSA's (250,000-750,000) 


Above low-cost level 


86.1 


81.0 


47.6 


53.0 


Below low-cost level 


13.9 


19.1 


52.4 


47.0 


Between poverty 










and low-cost 










level 


5.0 


5.8 


13.2 


9.1 


Below poverty . . . 


8.9 


13.3 


39.2 


37.9 


Large SMSA's (over 750,000) 


Above low-cost level 


91.2 


83.4 


G1.6 


63.2 


Betow tow-cost level 


8.9 


16.6 


38.4 


36.8 


Between poverty 










and low-cost 










level 


3.2 


5.5 


12.9 


10.5 


Below poverty . . . 


5.7 


11.1 


25.5 


26.3 



Noie: Not alt columns add up to 100.0 due to rounding. 



among those resptMidents who find themselves in that uneasy economic status 
between severe poverty and low^cost living levels. Proportions living alcove 
the low-cost poverty line are related to urban size, l or example^ amon^ young 
black women in the smallest SMSA's, 42 percent are above that level; in 
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the mcdium-sized areas, nearly 48 percent; and in the largest areas, nearly 
62 percent. In other words, the larger the area, the greater the odds for 
black women being out of povertj% 

The relative advantage of older women over younger ones among blacks 
declines, however, as one ascends the urban-siae scale. Among white women, 
in contrast to blacks, oUtr women have a higher poverty rate than younger 
ones — a finding which certainly deserves further attention. 

Regardless of urban size, youtiger white women are more fortunate than 
older ones. But for blacks, the opposite pertains: regardless of urban size, 
younger black women are less fortunate than older ones. One of the pos- 
sible explanations for this contrast may be that poverty in the case of urban 
whites is likely to be found among widowed and single elderly females who 
make up a large proportion of whites over 45, while for urban blacks, poverty 
is to a great extent concentrated among young fatherless families. Each of 
these conditions (widowhood and absence of a father) is conducive to high 
poverty risks. 

Migration and Socioeconomic Status 

Little attention has been paid, even on a descriptive level, to the cityward 
migration patterns of women of varying ages. The fact that the decision to 
migrate is typically a function of jobseeking on the part of the male house- 
hold head does not justify the paucity of research in this area. Migration 
affects the subsequent employment success of wives as well as women heads 
of households and single women who would make the decision to migrate. 

Our data also allow us to consider the relevance of the poinfs of destina- 
tion to the status of migrating women, and how such women compare with 
nonmigrants in these areas. Moreover, as Ronald Freedman has suggested. 

Most studies of selective migration have been concerned with differentials 
in the sending area. However, it is the differentials in the urban receiv- 
ing area which are of significance for that area. . . . Compar sons of 
migrants from (place of origin) with nonmigrants in the recei- ing area 
are probably the most useful for the students of urban Iife.« 

Emphasis here, therefore, has been placed on comparing the employment 
patterns of younger and older migrants from rural areas with those of their 
native urban counterparts. To our knowledge, this study is the first attempt 
to relate the status of rural migrants versus native urbanites according to the 
size of the area which the former migrate and />; which the latter are bom. 



*Rc>n.ild Freedman, "Cityward Migration, Urban Ecolo^^y, find Social Theof^V* in 
Ernest W. Burj^ess and Don^ia J. Bt>j?ue, ects.. Urban Sodalogy (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1964), p. 93- 
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Labor Force Participation 

A comparison between young and old native urbanites and rural migrants 
with res|X'ct to weeks Wi)fkcd in tiie previous year (Table 12) reveals tha;: 

1. Young white women who are native urbanites have higher participation 
rates than the old, regardless of SMSA size. Size of area makes little 
difference in participation rates for the white native urbanites, regard- 
less of age. 

2. However, older black women who are native urbanites have higher par- 
ticipation rates in the two smallest SMSA-size categories, and about the 
same as the young in the big metros. 

3. Young white rural migrant women have higher participation rates than 
older women who are also rural migrants But effect of size of area on 
participation rates depends on age: Young rural migrant women have 
a smaller proportion in the labor force of the big metros than in the 
other areas; but for older female rural migrants, the larger the area, the 
highi'f the rate of participation — from 28 percent in the smaller 
SMSA s, to 33 in the medium areas, to 38 percent in the big metros 
over 750,000. 

4 As in the case of white rural migrant women, participation rates for 
Lh J rural migrant women are highest among the young. Also, size of 
area has a definite relationship to labor force participation for the black 
rural migrants, regardless of age, but the relationship is mgaihe: the 
larger the area, the loner the participation rate. 

5. This negative relationship, as a matter of fact, also is found among 
young ti hke rural migrant women, but not among the alder ones, as 
Table 13 (page 56) indicates. 

Table 14 summarizes the difference between age groups in the proportions 
of workers only who were employed 48 weeks or more, within each migrant 
status category. 

First, among white native urbanites. Table 14 shows that regardless of 
SMSA size, older emploved women have a higher proportion working a full 
year (48-52 weeks). Ihe difference diminishes, however, as one ascends the 
SMSA'Size ladder. I or the )oung native tirbanitei, the proportion u orking a 
juH year incrta.ies according to SMSA size while for the old it decreases. 

Second, uwong white rural migrants, older women also work a full year to 
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a greater extent than do young migrants. In contrast to the native urbanite 
situation^ there is ho cltMr ciit relationsliip to urban size. 

Third, lor black native urbanite women, the same age difference is found 
as among ^hite women: these older bla^k women -■ if empK)yed — work a 
full year to a greater extent than do the young black women born in that 
SMSA. 

Fourth, among employed Negro rural migrants, older women - except in 
the smallest Sa\1SA*s — work a full year more than the young. 

Another finding rejected in the same table h that in the larger SMSA s 
(and contrary to popular belief) black working women were employed on a 
futl-year basis in greater pro|>ortions than white working women, regardless 
of migrant status. 

Table 13 

Labor Force Participation Rates 

of Ruraf Migrant Women 
by Size of SMSA, Race, and Age 



SMSA size 


White 


Black 


14-44 


45+ 


14-44 


45+ 


Under 250.000 


64 




28 


83 


66 


250,000750,000 


65 




33 


67 


60 


Over 750,000 


58 




38 


65 


46 



Table 14 

Percent of Employed Women Working 48 Weeks or More 
by SMSA Size, Race, Migrant Status, and Age 



SMSA size 


White 


Negro 


Native 
urbanite 


Rural 
migrant 


Native 
urbanite 


Rural 
migrant 


14-44 


45+ 


14-44 


45+ 


14-44 


45+ 


14-44 


45+ 


Under 250,000 . 


35 


68 


38 


64 


52 


79 


70 


41 


250,000-750,000 


42 


66 


52 


61 


42 


75 


37 


52 


Over 750,000 . . 


47 


62 


43 


63 


49 


69 


48 


70 
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Occupatiopi 

How i\u the young .md oU\ tmph)yt\i women differ in their ocuipational 
status when we t.ike migrant status aiul urban size into coniiideration ? Tabie 
iS pru\u{es mtunnatuin on diifercntiat employment patterns by (ncitpMtotL 
Older native urhanites in the smaller SMSA s seen^ to have a slight edge over 
the younger ones, if we use proporti:>ns in ( 1 ) professional, technical, and 
managerial pojiitions. on the one hand, and (2) laborers, private household, 
and other serx ice workers, un the other hand, as indices of status. 

We can arbitrarily create here an Index of Occupational Status based on 
the rxuo of the iifst pro|H>rt!on to thr sf ^ond proportion (see Table l6). The 
higher tiie index, the higher the pro{H)rtion of managers, technicians, and 
pn^fessionals relatnc to the propt>rtion in the lowest job levels. 

Table 16 shows m summary fashion how, in each urban-size and migrant- 
status iategi>ry, the younger white women fare in Ci^ntrast to the older 
ones. Among native urbanites — ivc^/ri/Zt-u of urban siiee-- older employed 
wtmien enjoy a higher occupatii»nal status. Among migrants from rural 
areas, however, such an advantage is not too dear or consistent. In general, 
urban size does seem to make for higher cxcupational status for each age 
and migrant-status category. 

For black fenules, there is a different pattern (see Table P). In the first 
place, among native urb.mitt^, the yonNj^fr, rather than the older, black 
women have the advantage all thrw /irkvi-snt- caftiiorws. Except for 
the smallest SMSA s, the some is true for rural migrant women. 

As stated earlier, the single most important index of occupational progress 
in the case of Negro women - ccnainly m social terms — is the proportion 
i>f such women working as domc^stic ser\ ants - "private household" employ, 
mcnt. This one index may be more telling than the one previously presented, 
Thf* data in Table 18 indicate without question the impact of migrant status 
and urban size on the occupational status of young versus old Negro women 
in the labor market. 

Table IH confirms the traditional expectations from the literature about 
migration, age, .md urban si?.e (using the latter as an index of economic 
opjx^rtunity) : Tl:c group of black females with the hui ^t proportion em- 
ployed m private houseliolds are the rt- -born of the largest urban 
areas; the gn>up with the hi^i^ht-}/ are the oiJ\ nn-ul migrants to the sn/alltjf 
urban areas. Witlun each age and migrant status group, the proportion de- 
clines with urban siiie (albeit very* slightly among native urbanite women who 
are both older and black). The range is from 8 {>ercent in the case of the 
big metro yiumg n.itive urbanites, to 66 percent in the case of the smallest 
SMSA*s for older rural migrants. 
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TabSe 16 

Index of White Female Occupational Status 
by SMSA Size, Migrant Status, and Age 



SMSA size 


Native urbanite 


Rural migrant 


14-44 


45+ 


14-44 


45+ 


Under 250,000 


41 


74 


38 


42 


250,000-750.000 


50 


70 


100 


19 


Over 750,000 


76 


93 


113 


111 



Soh\' Index derived by taking proportion in professional, technicaU stnd managerial 
occupations as percentage of proportion in private household, other serN'ices, and laborer 
occupations. 



Table 17 

Index of Black Female Occupational Status 
by SMSA Size, Migrant Status, and Age 



SMSA Size 


Native urbanite 


Rural migrant 


14-44 


45+ 


14-44 


45+ 


Under 250.000 


12 


4 


3 


6 


250.000-750,000 


9 


7 


10 


2 


Over 750,000 


18 


16 


6 


4 



Table 18 

Percent of Negro Women Employed as Domestic Servants 
by SMSA Size, Migrant Status, and Age 



SMSA size 


Native urbanite 


Rural migrant 


14-44 


45+ 


14-44 


45+ 


Under 250,000 


29 


45 


51 


66 


250,000-750,000 


16 


43 


27 


59 


Over 750,000 


8 


42 


15 


42 
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It is apparent from Table 19 (whidi is based on all females, with and 
without earnings) th.it higher earnings are cofuentnited among the younger 
white rural migrants who live in medium-size and large urban areas; one- 
fifth to one-quarter of the women in this categor)' earned o\cr S4,000 the 
previous year. For the r maining age, racial, and SMSA-size combinations, 
migration status apjx^ars bear little relation to earnings. 

The detailed data in Table 19 can be summarized for easier comparison 
by pointing out — among onI) the earners - - the proportion of each age 
group earning at least S4,000. Table 20 shows that older women among the 
white native urbanttes enjoy higher earnings, regardless of urban size. For 
each age group, the larger the area, the higher the proportion of native 
urbanites earning at least $4,000. For rural migiants, however, there is no 
clear-cut pattern. Older migrants to the small SMSA's earn more ihan the 
young migrants, but less in the medium-size SMSA*s, and only slightly more 
in the big metros. 

Contrary to the patterns prevailing among whites, the findings for Negro 
women show //rj/, that among native urbanites in the two largest SMSA-size 
classifications, the yo/^^ig enjoy higher earnings; and second, that among rural 
migrants to the urban areas, the young are at a slightly better advantage in 
the two smallest urban^size categories, but fare no better in the largest areas 
than the older women (see Table 21), 

Among the whites, it is nevertheless interesting to note that (I) young 
rural migrants enjoyed higher earnings than young native urbanites, regard- 
less of size of SMSA; (2) this is not true in the case of Negroes, however. 

The differential distribution of earnings among the migrants from rural 
areas is, in part, a consequence of the variation in educational background. 
Social-psychological differences, however, may also have an impact. In an 
intriguing analysis of migration patterns, Beshers has characterized the deci- 
sion to move to urban areas as based on one of thiee separate modes of 
orientation.^ 

The first type is the "traditional mode'* which involves strong customary 
constraints on decisions. Unlike the other typos, this mode of orientation is 
most appropriate in nonindustrial societies. The ''purposive rational'* mode 
refers to a capicity to make extensive calculations of the consequences of the 
move and to adhere to a plan of action which will maximize the individuals 
skills. The third or *'short-run hedonistic** mode lacks both the influence of 



^James Beshers, Popfilanon Procenes tn Social Sysiems (New Yi)x]i \ Afacmillan 
Publishing Company, 1?67), pp. 13/-H9. 
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custom which charactcriircs the traditional mode and the eI»>lH)ratc future 
oricfUation of the purposi\c rational nunie. In thi^ instaiKv the individual 
has a ilitfuse desire to seek a better UtV in the city hut ucglectf; to take the 
appropriate prelifninary steps to secure Jt, C.onse^juently the likehhcHid of 
achieving; occupational s*u"cess is considerabl)' below that of the individual 
empK>ying the purposive rational mode. 

I'or the purposes of this analysis, it may he useful to sug);cst that the 
"rural migrant" category is coin{x>scd of women who have migrated on both 
rational diul nonrational grounds. Although it is not possible to substantiate 
this frt>m the ^\mx, the mode of orientation which characterized the decision 
to migrate may bear a direct relationship to the subsequent pattern of em- 
ployment* 



Table 20 

Percent of Employed White Women Earning $4,000 or More 
by SMSA Size, Migrant Status, and Age 



- SMSA size 


Native urbanite 


Rural migrant 


14-44 


45 + 


14-44 


45+ 


Under 250,000 


13 


18 


16 


40 


250.000-750,000 


21 


36 


39 


22 


Over 750.000 


29 


40 


36 


39 



Table 21 

Percent of Employed Black Women Earning $4,000 or More 
by SMSA Size, Migrant Status, and Age 



SMSA size 


Native urbanite 


Rural migrant 


14-44 


45+ 


14-44 


45+ 


Under 250.000 


7 


11 


3 


2 


250,000-750.000 


11 


9 


4 


1 


Over 750.000 


21 


18 


14 


14 



Education 

The findings on educational attainment (Table 22) show (I) that younger 
females, regardless of migrant status or urban size have more education than 
those 45 and older (as should be expected); and (2) that the younger rural 
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migrants of both races tend io be better educated th.m young native urbanites. 
This finding was fiot expected, however. Among olJer city dwellers the 
opliositt' is true: with rare exceptions, the native urbanites are Ix-'tter cquipjx-d 
for labor force participation^ using education as an index of qualification for 
work. 

The commonly held view that "drifters'* and '^problem families'* cc^mpose 
a majority of rural migrants to urban areas is not substantiated by these data 
or by other empirical analyses. Migrants to cities are drawn from the more 
favored and vigorous segments of the rural population. Tilly^*^ has obser%^ed 
that most cityward migrants tend to be above the average in educational back- 
ground 4nd occupational skill at their points of origin. 

Our data, to repeat, show that young rural migrants — white and black — 
have a higher proportion of high school-educated women than the native 
urbanites. Furthermore, although the older rural migrants are less well edu- 
cated than yt>ung native urbanites, these women are more likely to be em- 
ployed. Their job prestige and earnings are also lower. The )o//f;g migrants, 
in contrast, are hfffer educated than the young native urbanites; are em- 
ployed more weeks of the year; and have iauer earnings. 

Table 23 shows that young white women within each migrant status cate- 
gory — as might be expected - are better educated than the old, rt^drdless 
of migrant status. Among the young, however, the rural migrants tend to be 
better educated than the native urbanites. This, to repeat, contradicts some 
widely held notions. While the tables in this study do not show it, the same 
finding applies to the husbamls of the married women in the OEO data. 

Table 23 

Percent of White Women With 12 or More 

Years of Schooling 
by SMSA Size, Migration Status, and Age 



SMSA size 


Native urbanite 


Rural migrant 




45+ 


1444 


45+ 


Under 250.000 


51 


39 


71 


32 


250,000-750,000 


50 


31 


64 


34 


Over 750.000 


57 


39 


60 


35 



'"Ch.srles Tilly. "Race and Nfi.ijrarion to the Amt-rican Cit>'," in Jamt's Q. Wilson, ed.. 
The Meir<^ln4ii.i» li>ii^i;m.i (Washington: Chamber of Commerce of ihe United States. 
1967). 
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This report Joes not present any of the detailed findings pertaining to 
those women migrating from one urban area to another, yet it is pertinent to 
note here that such persons (''Mobile Urbanites**) have the hi<^/H'Sf educa- 
tional achievements. Among young whites in the smaller SMSA's, 83 perrent 
have at least a high school diploma; in the medium-sized areas, 76 percent; 
and in the largest areas, 78 percent. For the older women, the corresponding 
figures are 71, 52, and 59, respectively. 

Young black women, regardless of migrant status or urban size, are bettei 
educated than the old. And, j//sl as /;/ /he case of whites^ young rural migrants 
tend to have more schooling than the young native urbanites (see Table 24). 

Table 24 

Percent of Negro Women With 12 or More 
Years of Schooling 
by SMSA Size, Migration Status* and Age 



' ■ 1 

SMSA size 


1 ' 

Native urbanite 


Rural migrant 


14-44 


45-f 


14-44 


45-f 


Under 2^0,000 


31 


9 


55 


8 


250.000-750.000 


29 


13 


31 


7 


Over 750,000 


41 


27 


49 


15 



For blacks as well as whites, the migrants from other urban areas — re- 
gardless of age — are superior in terms of years of schooling to the native 
urbanites. Or, to put it in different words, the native urbanite women — 
especially among the young — tend to be the least educated (see Table 25). 

These complete fmdings suggest that ;;(3;;migrants in the urban areas of 
America have the lou est level of schooling, and that such areas depet^d upon 
migration of persons from rural and other urban areas for their supply of 
better educated residents and employees. Our data do not tell us tvhere such 
migrants received their education, but for our purposes, this is not important. 
The critical finding is similar to what we already know alxiut persons not 
migrating from rural areas, i.e.* //^->//migrants in our t4rbaf^ areas also tend to 
have less education. 
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Table 25 

Percent of Women With 12 or More 
Years of Schooling 
by SMSA Size. Race, Age. and Migration Status 

White 





14-44 


45+ 


SMSA size 


Native 
urbanlte 


Rural 
migrant 


Mobile 
urbanite 


Native 
urbanite 


^ Rural 
migrant 


Mobile 
urbanite 


Under 250,000 . 


51 


71 


83 


39 


32 


70 


250,000-750,000 


50 


64 


76 


31 


34 


52 


Over 750,000 . 


57 


60 


78 


38 


35 


59 


Black 




14-44 


45-1- 


SMSA size 


Native 
urbanite 


Rural 
migrant 


Mobile 
urbanite 


Native 
urbanlte 


Rural 
migrant 


Mobile 
urbanite 


Under 250,000 . 


31 


55 


56 


9 


8 


16 


250.000-750,000 


29 


31 


50 


13 


7 


32 


Over 750,000 . . 


41 


49 


55 


27 


15 


27 



Poveriy 

The findings on family economic status — as indicated by the poverty 
status of the famihes of the women in our study — are shown in Table 26, 
They present perhaps the best single index of the socioeconomic status of 
these women. Extreme poverty (below the poverty line) is more frequently 
experienced Fy white females who have migrated from rural areas than by 
their counterparts who have always lived in the city. This appears to hold for 
young as well as old white women. 

But for black families the pattern is reperseJ, particularly in the medium 
and large areas: Both old and young Negro women who have migrated from 
rural areas to SMSA's over 250,000 are less likely to be in extreme poverty 
tlian are the native urbanites. This finding runs counter to much of migra- 
tion theor)' and deserves further intensive analysis. It also raises doubts about 
the widespread belief that urban poverty among blacks is largely due to the 
influx of migrants. 

How do the young and old women compare with each other with respect 
to proportions of each group above the low-cost poverty level developed by 
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the Social Security Aijininistruion/ Tor whites, amon^ both the native urban- 
itcs an.i the rural migrants, youn^^ v^omen are K'ttcr off than the old in this 
resjHCf. At the same time, tht-re is no clear-cut relationship between alxnc* 
poverty statU5r and urban sii'.c, except jx>ssibiy in tfie case oi the older native 
urbanitc women (see Table 27). 

In contrast to the finding for whites, olltv black women teiid to be in a 
better positi4)n than young ones, as far as [>overty is coruerned, re^urdless of 
migration status. The blacks are also different from the white women in that 
their poverty status do^^ tend to be related to urban size: the larger the 
SMSA. the higher proportion of each of their age groups living itboie the 
low^cost |X)verty line (see Table 28). 

Table 27 

Percent of White Women in Families Above 

the '^ow-Cost'' Poverty Level 
by SMSA Size, Migration Status, and Age 



SMSA size 


Native urbantte 


Rural migrant 


1444 


45+ 


14-44 


45+ 


Under 250.000 


92 


77 


82 


78 


250.000-750,000 


84 


80 


80 


74 


Ovpr 750,000 


92 


84 


87 


79 



Table 28 

Percent of Negro Women In Families Above 

the "Low-Cost" Poverty Level 
by SMSA Size, Migration Status, and Age 



SMSA size 


Native urbanite 


Rural migrant 


14-44 


45+ 


14-44 


45+ 


Under 250,000 


40 


52 


17 


50 


250.000-750,000 


46 


46 


47 


53 


Over 750,000 


59 


61 


58 


66 



Conclmlom 

In this study iuve explored a neglected area, the relationship of socio- 
economic ccf^.^itKsns of women residing in urban areas to their age and 
migration it^iius. The nature of their occupation, the portion of the year em- 
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ployed, earnings, and their o\ trail economic ({poverty) status constituted our 
"success * measures. Mantdl status, race, educational background, health, 
size uf area of residence, and n)igration status, as well as age, were our 
major **predictor variable^i/* 

Anion^ our major findings are the following; 

h Over time, the major gain in lahi)r force participation rates has been 
experienced by married women in the 20-24 and 3'>-'>4-year-old group- 
ings.*^ liven in these categories, however, less than half tlie women 
participate in the labor force. Child spacing, rising consumption desires 
and living costs, tem|x:red by cultural proscriptions against female em- 
ployment, as well as discriminator)^ hiring practices, have contributed 
in different ways to this trend. 

In the case of women '^*>-64, their participation rate is now more 
than SO jxrcent of the rate for men of the same age. Twenty years ago 
it was less than one-third (31 percent) the male rate. Pfojecttons for 
1980 indicate that for this older age group, the female rate will climb 
to nearly three-lifths the rate for men. These trends are bound to bring 
about major changes in the relative status of older women in American 
society. 

2. Distinct dttTerences in employment patterns by age, race, and size of 
metropolitan urban population were also observed. Despite their general 
occupational disadvantage relative to whiter young female blacks 
in the large me -^opolitan areas tend to reject the demeaning occupa- 
tional status of domestic worker that typifies older blacks. Interestingly, 
it is among the olJtr and not the younger whites that the holders of the 
most prestigious and remunerative occupations are found. The marked 
educational advantage wliich the younger blacks have over their older 
counterparts is manifested in the former group's greater success. Younger 
blacks and older whites nevertheless have a significant percentage in 
poverty in large part because of the absence of a male breadwinner. 

The traditional expectations regarding age, race, migration, and 
SMSA size were, for the most part, confirmed. For example, the lowest 
proportion 4)f blacks employed in private households w^ere found among 
tlie young born in the largest areas, and the largest proportion among 
the older migrants to the smaller urban areas. Upward mobility thus 
tends to he more characteristic of the former than of the latter group. 

3. Older women (45 and over) have lower labor force participation ratcs^ 



"In passin/j, wc should srate here that an incre^ise in labor force parcicipation on the 
part of married wt>men is not to be taken in every- case as a st^n of "progress." It 
may often be a result of necessity — not choice — on the part of the wife or her husband. 
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but if they Jo work at all, they tend to work a fuller year than do 
younger ones — regardless of race or urban size of residence. 

4. Amon^ the older employed u h/n^ women, earnings are higher than for 
the young. But this is not true among black %vomen. 

5. Perhaps the most surprising finding deals with the pattern of educa- 
tional differences among younger women, In this age group, migrants 
of both racc^s from rural areas have had substantially more years of 
schooling than their native urban counterparts. Thus the popular view 
of migrants as "drifters" is not confirmed by these data; instead they 
appear to be drawn frt>m the more favored and vigorous segment of the 
pi>pulation. Or it may be that native urbanites who do mf migrate from 
tfieir home areas to orher urban areas tend to be the less educated. 
Among the f?Uer women, however, the native urbanites fare better edu- 
cationally than rural migrants.^* 

Urban size clearly makes a difference when it comes to the education 
i>f older black women. In the smaller SMSA's, less than 10 percent 
have a high school diploma, far below the 24 percent for those in the 
big metros. 

6. Regardless of urban size, older white w^omen ha%'e a higher ptnerty 
rate than the young. But for blacks, the relative positions of the young 
and old are rtrtrscd' older black women have lou er poverty rates than 
die ycning, but these differences tend to diminish in the larger SMSA's. 

7. Marked age differences in the effect of health on work pei.ormance were 
re{x>rted by women of both races in all three SMSA sizes. Given the 
large number of women 4^*64 who work, one suspects the health 
variable is of the variety that "limits" rather than "prevents" employ- 
ment. 

4i « « 4( Hf 4s 

Despite the long-term trend of the past, we will probably continue to have 
an //^^A^^-utilization of the female working-age {population — both in terms 
of their participation in the labor force, and their occupational status (es- 
pecially employment in positions below their skill |\3tentials). Our data sug- 
gest that this problem will be especially ac" te among oUt^r bLick migrants 
to the smaller urban areas. 



^The possibility wide V5riati\?n in the d^c at which migratitm (icctirrcj makes this 
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The Emerging Pattern of Second Careers 



Ptrhap^ the hi^'jt^r fhnM to tin- h:fhLv: rdci at the n/amti:: is not so 
twich the tuuU'.ir utdlf^^^i thv prn\/h/l/t) of tlnNniMur^ the ^i^tni^ pro^ 
Ct'sa. . . If ue ii^idii rtjrt'jfr^L tht hhman i^efutn- \truit:nt to l^'f^i^rafN 
death .// the a-^t r^t LOiiO rather than at ^0 . . . the hunuvi race uotdd 
face the hr^heyt a/u^ of /At t\j\fLfh'e, a if7)L\ uhich I diustrate eas/l) to 
an acaJifmc audu uci h\ a\kni^ thim iih<* uants to he au assistant pro- 
f ess or for 50U years,'' 

Kenneth BoulUing, Washint^tofi Post, September 6, 1970 

The popular press rucntly has dnimatizcti a number of case studies of in- 
dtvuluals, inostly men in pn»fession.il and business positions, who have made 
lirastit' k'.ipN f rom one type oi oaupation to another seemingly incongruous 
4)ne. Call it the niiddle-.iiic work crisis, male menopause, mid-career depres- 
sion, or anytliinc else. Tliere do seem to be greater signs of this type of 
phenomenofi. c^r at the very least, counselors and other persons in related 
behavioral niences may be conceptualizing old problems into new bottles. 

The criticil point is that such a phenomenon does exist — apart from the 
issue of whether it is any more extensive ti>day than it was in the past, Howi- 
es er, 1 would argue that it is more extensive - at least more salient than it 
was in the past. I would also submit that our ppular mentality — perhaps 
even the acatlemic literature — is dominated by the single career concept^ the 
n4>tion that an individual should have a single lifetime occupational role- 
identity. Perhaps in a more traditional, i.e., a sk^wly, if ever-changing, society, 
tt made sense from both the individual and societal points of view to stress 
the acquisition of a smgle set of skills to be used during one's working life 
— whah, by the way, wasn't very long, to begin w^ith. 

But today the average age at death is higher, and the si^cial and physical 
technoU)gv of the environment is constantly in Hux. Longevity increases the 
probability xlut a number of intervening experiences — environmental and 
subjective will atfeCt the individual's occupational self-identity and his 
Lontinued interest m a given otcupation. 

( hanging .echnolog)- is naturally accompanied by changes in the skills 
necessarj^ to use that technology. Onv of tlie critical p<»ints here is that our 
sources of socialisation ~ diietly tile famtly and the school — do little, if 
anything, to prepare members of society for multicareers prior to their enter- 
ing the world of work. Such preparation need not be strialy devoted to actual 
acquisition of specific task skills of widely varyifig char.^cter. Perhaps it would 
be niore relexant to prepare young people psychologically for the fact that 
before they die they will have entered a variety of somewhat differing jobs. 
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Another critical {x)int is that, with jVfhaps the exception of the military* 
establishment, our ofhtr institutions which aaually or {x>tentially touch the 
lives of iJnh.s, arc Join^ little, if anything, to make it possible for middle- 
aged and older j^ersons to enter really new and different occupatioiis. In fact, 
one could make a case for tfie projx)sition that such institutions do everything 
in their power to discourage and make it impossiblt to facilitate occujiational 
change. A more charitable projx)sition would be that, in our effort to solve 
certain problems and to achieve other goals, we have de\ elv)ped solutions and 
mechanisms that without mah'ce or deliberate intent — function today as 
anachronistic obstacles to the .ncouragement and facilitation of second 
careers. Typical examples include certain provisions of pension plans, 
narrow^range seniority rules, and early retirement as a so-called solution to 
unemploynient or other personnel problems. 

Dr. Thomas Green, of Syracuse University's Educational Policy Rese^ch 
Center, has argued before the House of Representatives Committee on Science 
and Astronautics that the |x>stindustrial society will have to be based on the 
cultivation of knowledge, rather than on craft skills. 

The idea of reshaping the education system to encourage multiple 
careers by individuals and even provide for occa;ional "moratoriums 
from produaive work" was presented by Dr. Green. 

''Surely there is nothmg more damaging to the human spirit than the 
knowledge — or belief — that ^.n'^^s capacities are unused, unwanted, 
or expended in something of no particular value. 

**Who knows what human misery would be relieved nd what human 
energies released if the possibility of multiple careers were the rule, and 
if there were, as a consequence, ready means of entry and exit to and from 
new avenues of work."* 

Let me cite one more possible factor that may be involved in the emergence 
of concern about flexible (or second) careers, namely, the saliency among 
adults of a discrepancy between original aspirations and middife achieve-, 
ments. It is interesting, and at first paradoviciil to some observers, that amount 
of education is positively related to the tendency among employed men to 
define work as an activity that is not enjoyed or required. This is a finding 
of a 19^9 study of Detroit wt)rkers by Robert Weiss and Robert Kahn. They 
suggest their own explanations for this finding, but the one I w^ant to add here 
is derived from a discussion by Or\'ille Brim, in his survey of adult socializa- 
tion research.^' In that discussion Brim points out that the greater the person's 



' 'Panel Examines New Technohi^)\" Neu^ York Timeu January ^0, 1970. 

^S(H-ijlizariQft atid Sodeiy, edited hy John Clausen (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Co.. 1968 pp. 203.205. 
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educational achievements, the higher his aspirations; hii that higher aspira- 
tions a^c accompanied by a higher risk of f;^?;;achievement of tht>se aspirations. 

Brim says that a |HTson "handles these discrepancies for a long period of 
time by successively displacing fulfillment of aspirations into the future, but 
the day of reckoning does come/* For some persons, this displacement of 
aspirations into the future continues for an indefinite length of time. The 
point I wish to make is that per^i Jis whose occupational acliievements do not 
equal their original aspirations come to look upon their jobs as something 
which must be performed dui. not necessarily enjoyed. Such persons may con- 
stitute the group for A'hom second-carc^er opportunities may be the most 
critical. I want to return shortly to sc)me empirical research of my own, which 
may shed more light oa the question of identifying such persons as candidates 
for second careeis. 

This point of v iew can be strengthened by such arguments as the need for 
upgrading middle-level workers and professionals to * make room" for lower 
working clxss men and women who complain about being in dead end jobs; 
the needs of society for more people to perform higher level functions and 
public ser\'ice functions now in sad neglect; and the need for workers today 
to be *'loose** when it comes to overidentification with one occupation in 
times of high unemployment. In a study of unemployed workers by the Up- 
john Institute, it was found that workers who looked for jobs really different 
from what they had been doing regularly had a higher Jobfinding success 
rate.* 

I now want to present some findings of my own which may shed some 
light on the characteristics of potential candidates for mid-career development 
in the adult male working class population. Little attention has been to 
the problem among men who are ftot in the professional and executive classes. 
During the months of July and Augus^ 1970, interviews with approximately 
300 white male union members in four selected urban areas of Pennsylvania 
were conducted. The interviews concentrated primarily on working condi- 
tions, job satisfaction, social and political attitudes and behavior, and related 
topics. The material presented here is based on interviews with l40 of these 
workers 4o years of age or older. Thirty-five percent of these men may be 
considered candidates for second careers. The 49 individuals in this group are 
operationally so defined here because of their qualifying responses to two 
key questions: 

^Hsfold L, Sheppard and A, Harvey Belitsky. The Job Hunt (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Pms, 1966). 
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Question 



Response qualifying 
individual as second- 
career candidate 



How often have you thought very seriously about 
making a real effort to emer a piew and different 
type of occupation : 

Very often? Once in a while? 
Hardly ever? Never? Already 
did it? 

Suppose your employer, the government, your 
union, or some other organization offered you a 
training and education program (with enough 
money to support yourself and family) to make 
it possible to get a promotion with the employer 
you have now, or to get a much better job some- 
where else: 

Would you choose the program leading to 
a promotion with your present employer? 
Or the program leading to a better job 
somewhere else? Or would you just not 
take any program like that ? 



Very often; 

Once in a while; or 

Already did it 



With present employer; or 
Better job elsewhere. 



I want to present here in brief fashion the preliminary results of a com- 
parison of these 49 candidates with the 91 we?;;candidates for second careers. 

First, let me cite the variables on which tnere is little or no difference be- 
tween the candidates and noncandidates for second careers. Three items are 
especially important. One, there is little difference between the two types in- 
sofar as their hourly wages or adequaq^ of take-home pay is concerned. 
Second, the same is true regarding family income: they are virtually identical. 
Economic factors apparently do not provide us with any understanding of 
the problem. Tbirdf there is no overwhelming contrast regarding education 
although one might expect to find the higher education level among the 
candidate group since they tend to be somewhat younger. The critical point 
is that the usually considered economic variables such as income and/or the 
adequacy' of take home pay do not appear to contribute to understanding the 
second<arcer candidates, or their desire to change to really different occupa- 
tions. 
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Comparison of Candidates and Noncandidates 
for Second Careers, White Male Union 
Members 40 or More Years CId 



Item 



Candidates for 
second careers 

(percent) 



Noncandidates 
for second careers 

(percent) 



Age 

40-54 
55-59 
60 4- 



2. 
3. 



High achievement values' 

If completely free, would prefer 
some other job to the kind he now 
has 

Has actually tried to get into a line 
of work really different from any 
he has been in 



5. Above average chance, or excellent 
chance n< mobility opportunities 
on present job 

6. High aspiration-achievement 
discrepancy index' 

7. Low job autonomy' 

8. Stated that job rotation is a 
very good idea 



9. Satisfied with iob "most of 
the time" 



10. 



Feels that employers and/or 
unions doing "too much" in 
getting good training or good 
jobs for minority groups like 
Negroes and Puerto l^icans 

H. Earns $3.50 per hour or less 

12. Says that his own take-home 
pay is good enough to take 
care of family's usual bills 
and expenses 



13. 



Reported family income 

Under $8,000 

$10,000 and over . . 



14. High school diploma 



71 
17 

12 

100 
67 



41 
37 

10 

51 
48 

57 

41 



33 
45 



67 



33 
37 

46 



57 
29 
14 

100 
47 



25 
18 

34 

36 
29 

40 

60 



16 
42 



71 

33 
36 

39 



•Sec pages 78-79 for statements and questions used '.o measure or define variables cited 
in table. 
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It is father in the social-psychological sphere that the vJifftrences appear. 
For example, the candidates for second careers have higher achievement 
values, and I suspect that if we had administered McClelIand*s projective 
test, they would also register higher on N Ach (achievement motivation),* 
As further indication of this, on a behavorial level, a higher proportion of 
the candidates reported that they actually have tried to get into a really dif- 
ferent kind of work. 

The other variables on which the candidates stand out as different — their 
lower perceived mobility chances in their current jobs; their greater preference 
fur a different job from the one they have now, if completely free to go into 
any type of job they wanted; their lower job satisfaction — all point to a 
group of men who would benefit from a more structured opportunity pro- 
gram enabling them to shift to new and different kinds of work life. Their 
apparent job discontent or greater aspirations for a different kind of job — 
however one may choose to characterize these men — plus the higher gap 
between their aspirations and their actual achievements, may lead to some 
socially undesirable positions. Witness the one-third of them who feel that 
employers and/or unions have done too much to help minority groups — a 
proportion twice that among the ;;ef;;candidates. That they are really more 
discontented, or more ambitious, or more restless is further confirmed by the 
fact (not reported in the table) that nearly one-half of the candidates (45 
percent) said they would choose a training or education program that would 
lead them to a better job away from their present employer. In contrast, 
among the group of noncandidates some did say they'd take a training pro- 
gran w'^ but only one-sixth (16 percent) would choose a program for a better 
job elsewhere. 

One of the most provoLmg findings is the high proportion of the second- 
career candidates who expressed feelings of a low degree of autonomy on 
their jobs, as measured by the statements and questions (see pages 78-79) ♦ 
and adapted from Turner's and Lawrence's research reported in their In- 
dia trial Jobs and the Worker.^ These men feel that they have little or no 

*Without resorting to technical psychological definitions, achievement motivation re- 
fers to the individual's willingness and tendency to develop and exploit opportunities, 
to persist, and to excel in situations leading to success or failure. 

'Noncandidates foi* second careers included some workers choosing a training program 
opporfunity, but they had rarely or never seriously thought about making a real effort 
to ent*r a new and diff«^'ent type of occupation ~ thus disqualifying them as second- 
career candidates. 

^Arthur N. Turner and Paul R. Lawrence* Indusirial Jobs and the Worker (Boston: 
Harvaid University Graduate School of Business Administration^ 196^). 
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freedom to do their jobs as they want to, and can use little or none of their 
potential ideas and skills on their current jobs. Very few of them (10 per- 
cent) reported an excellent chance to advance themselves or to be promoted 
in their present work situations. This contrasts with the more than one-third 
of the noncandidates who — it should be noted again — are by definition 
either not interested in changing occupations or not willing to take an up- 
grading training or education program, or ne'ttbet interested not willing. 

Wher we combine any two of the three %'ariables (I) achievement values, 
(2) aspration-achievement discfepanq\ and (3) autonomy on the job, the 
differences between the candidates and noncandidates become even more 
striking. The ratio of the proportion of candidates with high achievement 
values and a high aspiration -achievement discrepanc)' to the proportion of 
f;t2;;candidates with the same social-psychological attributes is more than 2.5 
to I (33 versus 13 percent); the proportion of candidates with high dis- 
crepancy and low \o\> autonomy :s in a ratio of more than 2.8 to 1 (27 versus 
9.5 percent); and in the case of those with low job autonomy and high 
achievement values, the ratio is 4 to I (28 percent versus 7 percent) ! 

<t )|i « ♦ ♦ ♦ 

In summary, one might say that there h a malaise among a significant 
portion of white male workers in America — the "blue-collar blui^s," to use 
a recently coined journalistic expression. Much of this relates, it seems to me, 
to a growing need for flexible or second careers among such persons. The 
same may be said even for the technician and professional classes in our 
society. Neither do I exclude the growing numbers of minority group mem- 
bers of our labor force. (We may be dealing here with a new or growing 
symptom of the nature of our industrial or "post-industrial* ' society.) I have 
presented here one suggestion for identifying such persons and have also in- 
dicated some of the social-psychological dimensions in which they differ sub- 
statitially from the so-called noncandidates. This approach might help con- 
tribute to a program that conceivably could combine an improved counseling 
and education effort designed to improve the work lives and social environ- 
ment of the contemporary generation of men and women in our constantly 
changing, tense society. 
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Statements and Qaestiom Used To Measure or Define 
Variables Cited in Table 



Achievement Values^ 

Decree of agreemefU or disagreement: 

1. In his work, all a person should want is a secure, not-too-difficult job, 
with enough pay for a nice car and home. 

2. Nowadays a person has to pretty much live for today and let tomorrow 
take care of itself. 

3. When a person is bom, the success he will have is in the cards, so he 
may as well accept it. 

4. It is best to have a job as part of an organization all working together, 
even if you don't get individual credit. 

5. Don't expect too much out of life; be content with what comes your way. 

6. Planning only makes a person unhappy since his plans hardly ever work 
out anyway. 

Discrepancy Between Aspiration and Achievement 

1. How well would you say your job measures up to the kind you wanted 
when you first took it? Is it very much like the kind of job you wanted? 
Somewhat like the job you wanted? £?n not very much like the kind 
you wanted? 

2. Compared with what you ha hoped for when you finished school, are 
you better off than you hoped for at that time? Not as well off? Or just 
about as well oflF as you had hoped for? 

3. Compared with where you were 10 years ago, are you further ahead 
in the things you ve wanted out of life? Behind? Or just about the 
same as where you w^ere 10 years ago? 



*Frora Bernard Rosen's research. His concept of achievement values is more directly 
related to the economic success facet of human behavior, particularly with regard to 
interciass mobihfy. Whether a person strives for success in this sense depends upon bis 
awareness and willinjcncss {o undertake the steps necessary for achievement; (1) to 
plan, (2) to work, and (5) to make sacrifices. 
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Perceived Autonomy ot$ the job- 

1. Which statement best describes the kind of job you have? 

I have no frecd<.mi at all to do my wurk as I want. 
I have litth freedom to do my work as I want. 
I am ja}rly free to do my work as I want. 
I am completely free to do my work as I want. 

2. Which one of the following items best describes how much of their 
poftuiial ideas and skills are being used on the job by the people work- 
ing on the same general kind of job as yours? 

Almost fwne of what they can offer. 
About one-fourth of what they can offer. 
About half of what they can offer. 
About three-fonrihs of w^hat they can offer. 
Almost all of what they can offer. 

'Arthur N. Turner and Paul R. Lawxcnce, Industrial Jobs and the Worker (Bostoa; 
Harvard University Graduate School of Business Administration, 1965). 
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The Potential Role of Behavioral Science in the 
Solution of the "Older Worker Problem"^ 



Many of the social and psychological dilemmas of today's elderly Americans 
(say» those 70 and over) have roots in yesterday's economic and social pat- 
terns that affected the aged when they were adult workers or seekers of work. 
The disproportionate attention paid by sociologists and psychologists today 
to infant developmental periods as the overwhelming (if not the only) de- 
terminant of later behavioral patterns and personality structures, and the cur- 
rent preoccupation of politicians and administrators with problems of youth 
(either on the campus or on the street )» have led to a relative neglect of the 
older worker and his problems. 

Statistics Offer Insight 

And yet a great deal of the aggregate statistical data that are available for 
analysis contain some provocative signs of many sorts of **icebcrg" phenomena 
that deserve greater research* treatment, and polic)* attention. For example: 

1. In 1969, of the total unemployed population 1 6-64, 19 percent were 
over the age of 4^, but among the long-term unemployed (15 weeks and 
longer), one-third were in this age group. 

2. The problem seems to be especially severe among men. Of all unem- 
ployed men in 1969» 21 percent were 45 and over, but among the long-term 
unemployed, 37 percent were in this upper age group. Thc,more recent 1970- 
71 unemployment picture has served only to aggravate this problem. 

3. The acute problem of the long-term unemployed older jobseeker can be 
seen in better perspective, perhaps, if we consider that among all teenage un- 
employed, only 8 percent were unemployed 15 weeks or more, and that in 
this very small group (67,000 with 15 or more weeks of joblessness) a very 
small minority— IS percent — actually had become ^//iemployed. The re- 
mainder had left their jobs voluntarily, were reentering the labor force, or 
were entering it for the first time in their lives. Furthermore, a large number 



*Much ot this article is based on materials by the author and his colleagues. See 
Hartjld L. Sheppard. ' The Relevance of Age to Worker Behavior in the l^hov Maricet/' 
Joidrnal of Irtduifrial Ceronk;togy\ February 1969; Haiold L. Sheppard and A. Harvey 
Belitsky* The fob Hunt: Job-Seeking Beharfor of Unemployed Workers in a Local 
Economy (Bahimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1966), 270 pp.; and Harold L. Shep- 
pa rd, ed., Toward an Industrial Gerontology; An introduction to a New Field of Ap- 
plied Research and Senice {Cambridge, Mass.: Schenkman Publishing Company, Inc., 
1970), 165 pp. 
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of the youthful jobseekers were looking only for part-time or seasonal (sum- 
mer vacation) jobs. When measured as a percentage of all the long-term un- 
employed under the .igc of teenigers in 1969 were only 19 percent — 
against 35 percent in the case of the 4'^-plus group. 

4, Among this latter group constituting one^hird of the long-term unem- 
ployed, relatively few persons have participated in Manpower Development 
and Training Act programs. In 1969 we find that only 10,3 percent of the 
trainees were 45 and over; the figure has never been higher than 11 percent 
(in 1966 and 1967) since the full program began in 1963. Indeed, the 103 
percent participation rate for this group in 1969 is the lowest in MDTA's 
short history — and that year older jobseekers among the long-term un- 
employed were the highest proportion in years, Qearly, some form of ''dif- 
ferential treatment" is at play in the processes and decisionmaking involving 
key oct'upants of major roles in tb? labor market systems of our society. 

It is clear, at least in this writer's opinion, that while our S(Kiety and 
economy have evolved over the past two decades to the point where mature 
u omt*/ arc much more a part of our world of work (outside the home, earn- 
ing wages and salaries) than in the past, the oppoute development is taking 
r»!?ce among men of corresponding ages. Take, for exampb, the facts in the 
faii owing table. 

Table 1 

Percentage of Adu(t-Age Men and Women 
Participating in labor Force 
1947 and 1969 



Sex 


Year 


All ages 
16+ 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65+ 


Men 


1947 


86.8 


98.0 


95.5 


89.6 


47.8 




1969 


80.9 


97.0 


94.6 


83.4 


27.2 


Women . . . 


1347 


31.8 


36.3 


32.7 


24.3 


8.1 




1969 


42.7 


49.9 


53.8 


43.1 


9.9 



Source: Manpower Report of the Presfdent, 1970, Table pp. 216-17. 

In each age group the participation rate among men has declined over the 
past two decades, but has increased in the case of women. Part of this develop- 
ment is related to the societal shift to a service-dominated urban economy 
which apparently offers greater opportunities for women, especially in job 
roles culturally defined as "female" jobs. But for women as well as men, the 
participation rate begins to decline during or after the 45-54 period of life. 
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Another factor — education - - doc^ play a vital role in the job fate of 
persons as they grow older.- I-or example, the median scho<^ling of men in 
the 19^9 labor force when they were 4^-^4 yearj; old was 10.4 years. Ten 
years later, among the men still alive a^hl still in the lal^or force - when 
they were thus 55-64 years old — the median years of schooling was slight- 
ly higher, 10.9 years. The comparable figures fur women were IL7 and 12.1 
years. These facts suggest indirectly that over a lO-year period the chances 
for any group of adult workers to remain in the labor market will be greater, 
the liigher their level of schooling. At least, this proposition must be con- 
sidered operable under currefit private and public personnel policies. 

Reexamimtion of Policy 

But what happens if we begin to reexamine those policies? And more critical- 
ly, what happens as a result of the secular trend toward a narrower and nar- 
rower gap between the level of schooling among older workers and yotwger 
workers? To put it another w^ay, to what extent will the younger workers 
of today (with their high levels of education) willingly drop out of the 
labor force tmnvrww when they grow into their late forties and fifties and 
sixties ? If I read my educational statistics properly, the gap at any one time 



Table 2 

Median Schooling of Older labor Force Members 
as Percentrge of Median of Younger Members 
1959 and 1969 



Sex 




Median schooling 


A as percentage of B 


45-54 
(A) 


25-34 
(B) 


Males 


1959 


10.4 


12.3 


80.0 




1969 


12.2 


12.6 


96.8 




1959 


11.7 


12.3 


95.1 




1969 


12.3 


12.5 


98.4 



Source: Manpouer Report of the President^ 1970, Table B-U, p. 256. 



*Year by year, adults with inferior education are being **eased" out of the labor force. 
For- example, in 1950, men 35-44 with less than a hij?h schoo! diploma had a higher 
rate of participation in the labor force than men of the same age and schooling 17 
years later in 1967. During the same pericK}, men 35-44 with a college degree registered 
an increase in Iab^>r force participation. For details, see testimony by C. Killingsworth 
on "Rising I Jnemployn<eftt : A Transitional* Problem?" before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Employment, Manpower, and Povert>% March 25, 1970. 
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beiween the median schooling of one generation of workers and the school 
ing t>f a younger generation of workers will grow increasingly narrow. In 
19^)9 the median schooling of male workers 45-54 years old was only 80 per- 
cent of that of the 23-34'year.otd group. Ten years later, in 1969, the 
typical 45^54-year^oId worker s education (as measured in median years) was 
nearly eif/utl to that for the group 20 years younger — 97 percent 

Behavioral scientists, economists, and public officials should be interested 
in tracing, during the remainder of this century, the outcome of this type of 
trend. My predictions about the outcome are based on a number of assump- 
tions, including the following: 

1. Work will continue to remain a basic source of identity and self- 
image. 

2. Education affects self<oncept and expectations from others. 

3. There arc limits to the extent to which the working-age population 
will want to pay for decent living standards of a growing retired 
population. 

Given these assumptions, I believe that the change in the relative educa- 
tion level of older workers will result in a decline in the apparent lack of 
resistance of older workers to forced retirement (whether explicit or im- 
plicit) » and that this decline will be reinforced by an increased unwillingness 
of tfie young working population to support a higher ratio of older depen- 
dents. 

In this connection, it is significant that in 1967 (the latest year for which 
this type of statistic is available), 68 percent of all persons 60 and 6I years 
old had some type of work experience, but for those 62-64 years old, the 
proportion was as low as 60 percent, and fur the 65-6? age group, only 
38 percent. More and more workers are leaving the labor force before the 
age of 65, and a large proportion of these peopfe are not truly retiring on a 
voluntary^ basis. As of 1968 — a period in which we had one of the lowest 
unemployment rates in history (2.8 for men; 4.7 for women) — about one- 
half of all the men filing for Social Security benefits were under 65, and they 
included a rather large proportion with poor employment records prior to 
retirement, and with little else in the way of sources for supplemental retire- 
ment income such as private pensions. 

Table J shows, for 1967, the dramatic drop from a^^es 60 and 61 to ages 
62-64 in the percentage of men working full time for at least 40 weeks — 
fro . 77 to less than 64 percent.^ This amounts to a decline rate of nearly 



*If we )ud w'vfficted the iinalysis to those working full time at least 50 weeks a year, 
the conti ists n uuld be even greater. 
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18 percent. U trend data were available, they would probably show that prior 
to 1967 the decline rate was much lower, and that since 1967 it has been 
higher. 

Tabie 3 

Percentage of Population Working 40 or More 
Weeks ^'ull Time, by Age and Sex 
1967 



Sex 


Total, 16 
and over 


45-54 


55-59 


60 and 
61 


62-64 


65^9 


Both sexes . . . 


44.2 


61.4 


56.8 


51.6 


42.1 


18.2 


Male 


65.8 


87.5 


81.7 


77.0 


63.5 


29.0 


Female 


25.0 


37.1 


34.0 


28.9 


23.4 


9.1 



Soyrre: Based on Forrest A. B4>g.in, "Work Experience of the Population in 1967/' 
Motuhty Labor Rtvtt^u , June l?69. 



Furthrrmore, such data would, no doubt, also re\^eal that the ^'dependency 
x^Xxo' — in this case, the number of nonworking persons 60-69 for every 
100 workers 16-^9 - has been increasing.* In a period which will be char- 
3cterized by increasing demands for decent income maintenance levels for 
elderly retired persons (to be met primarily through Social Security taxes on 
the working population), we may find resistance on the part of that work- 
ing population to provide such decent income levels to larger and larger 
numbers of retirees. 

Each year sees an increasing number of men and women reaching the 
now critical age of 62, the age at which most persons with work experience 
are eligible for St>cial Security benefits. This fact is critical, partly because 
we now know that unemployed workers exhausting their eligibility for un- 
employment compensation are disproportionately made up of those in their 
sixties — and once such benefit exhaustion occurs, the next straw to grasp is 
"retirement" under reduced Social Security benefits at age 62. In 1950 about 
1,3 million persons reached the age of 62; by 1969 the figure had climbed 
to 1.7 million. Table 4 provides the annual average number for four periods 
of time since 1950. 



*We do know thit older persons have become an increasin/j proportion of the adult 
nonworkint; population. For example, among men 16 and older not in the labor force, 
those 55 and i>!der constituted 48 percent in 1947, but in 1969, 57 percent; for women, 
the proportions moved from 27 percent to 37 percent in the same 22-yeaf ^tiod. 
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Table 4 

Annual Average Number of Persons Reaching 62 
1950 to 1969 
(In thousands) 

Years Number 

1950-55 1,318 

1935-60 1,425 

1960^65 1,521 

1965-69 1.639 



The main thrust of this discu*-uon is that we may be moving toward a 
l^tTioii \n which greater cfTorts may have to be made to reduce the unneces- 
ury and nonfunctional reasons for early retirement, in an effort to keep the 
dcpeniicncy ratio at more tolerable levels, and to make retirement much more 
a question of an option on the part of the individual worker, coupler! with 
X juniiiotiul diagnosis of his employability based on factors other than year 
of birth. 

Areas of Study for Behaviord Scief^tists 

The behavioral scientist might be interested in other researchable aspects of 
the older-worker issue, for example, the Jhcourager/Jr^if process wherein the 
unemployed older worker becomes progressively demotivated to continue his 
job search, and then ultimately may stop the search altogether. The longer an 
unemployed worker is unsuccessful in finding reemployment, the lower his 
active efforts to search effectively for a job. Once he stops his search, he is 
then no longer defined officially as among the unemployed. Thus it is pos- 
sible, within official circles, to dismiss or minimize the unemployment prob- 
lem amofig older workers. The administrative defense of, or convenient ex- 
planation for, stich dropouts from the labor force has frequently been that 
they had low motivation in the first place, or that illness has been the reason 
for the decline in labor force participa^'^ii rates. 

These two beliefs are tlien the basis for curtailing any further attention 
to the problem. But the alert behavioral scientist may ask: 

1. What is being done to maintain or enhance the motivational level 
of the older worker, not only through innovative techniques of coun- 
seling and psychotherapy, but also more directly through retraining 
in tHVupational skills with training techniques based specifically on 
knowledge about learning among older jobseekers? 
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2. What is being done to reorient the gatekeepers (e.g., employment 
agency and company personnel) in the job-hunt path of the job- 
seeker, concerning tlie latest findings regarding employ ability and 
work capacity of such persons? 

3. To what degree is illness an tfftcf of job loss and the dij»couragement 
process, and not nr.erely the cm/w of nonparticipation in the labor 
force? 

Oil this last point there is some evidence that loss of job can have direct 
and indirect pychosomatic consecjuences, and also that poor health, as a 
jv//-designated reason for nonparticipation, is a scKialiy acceptable and ego- 
acceptable explanation. While it is no doubt true that an overriding basis for 
ni)n participation in the work force is poor health fw^ related to job experiences, 
I am convinced that a sizable minority of those persons offering iUness as 
the explanation tor their nonparticipation have been subjected to loss ot -job 
experiences ht^fon^ they moved to the stage in which illness was their prof- 
fered explanation to the government interviewer. 

Dr. Sidney Cobb, of The University of Michigan's Public Health School, 
is now engaged in some exciting studies of the medical impact of the unem- 
ployment experience. Alfred Slote, who has had ac.ess to some of Cobb's pre- 
liminary findings, h.is written a quasi-novel, Tir^^^hiation: The Closh/g at 
B.tker PkfU, around this theme- When the middle-aged men in that plant lost 
the situational roots through which they had defined themselves (as long- 
term employed workers), they began to manifest psychological and physical 
symptoms beyond the level of statistical norms. 

One can then imagine what their answers would be to the government in- 
ter\'iewer's question, "What was the main reason you ha\e not looked for a 
job in the past month?" Multiply this type of situation by the hundreds of 
cases of plant shutdowns, relocations, and mass layolfs tiiat occur — even in 
times of economic growth - and you get a sizable input into the statistical 
tables that are then used to justify the low level of attention paid to the 
older-worker problem. 

*'Iilness" and "low motivation" thus arrest any further intercut or action. 
They should instead he considered as targets o( analytic anct operational 
concern. 

There is much to be done in studying the changes in job aspirations and 
motivations of workers as they grow into their forties and fifties, as a basis 
for designing possible imprt>vements in their work lives. Such improvements 
should also include second careers as a solution to some of the job malaise that 
is apparently getting mcreased attention. The need for developing work 
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flexibility over the total life span is a topic of major concern, and is being 
promoted by such persons as Robert Havighurst.^ 

On the question of motivation, second careers, and related concepts, we 
found in one study that unemployed older workers (over 38) who had made 
efforts to find work **really different** from what they had usually done were 
more suaessful in finding reemployment;^ such workers were also character- 
ized by higher achievement motivation (N Ach as defined and measured by 
David McClelland and others) 

Furthermore, among those older workers expecting a callback from their 
pre\^ious employers, the ones with high N Ach were more likely to search 
and find a new job than those with lower mc^-ivation. The same result was 
found when using a measure of acbievemerji values as defined and measured 
by Bernard Rosen.^ 

Workers in the Job Hunt project were also asked about their self-concep- 
tioft regarding their age — how old they jeli themselves to be, Even when 
'^actual'' chronological age was controlled, jobfinding success was found to 
be related to their self-image regarding age. For example^ workers 39 and 
older who called themselves **young" had a reemployment rate almost iden- 
tical to that for workers who were young in bath the chronological and sub- 
jective meanings, 81 versus 8^ percent On the other hand, the under-39 group 
t*u!Ung themselves **middle-aged** or older had a reemployment rate of only 
ill, percent; and for those middle-aged or older on both counts, their job- 
findiag success was only 55 percent* 

Differences between young and old jobseekers tended, in other words, to 



*Ste» for example* his "Work* Leisure and Education: Towards the Goal of Creating 
rUxible Life St)les;' Tht Gt^roniologisi, Vol. % No. 4, Part II (Winter 1969). pp. 

*flarold L. Sheppard and A. Haf\e)^ Beli'tsky, The Job Hunt: Job-Sceihg Bibarior 
of Vuewpio\^*J Vothrs in a Local Economy (Baltimore; The Johns Hopkins Press, 
I966)» 270 pp. 

'Achievement moavation^ a concept based on a pioneering work by David McClelland 
md John Atfcins<Tn, refers io an nidividual's behavioral tendenc)' to persist and excel in 
situations involving success <»f failure, a tendenq* measured by such techniques as the 
Thematic Apperception Test, instead of the usual agreement-disagreement with a num- 
ber of \erbai statements. For a brief description of this concept and its theoretical 
and practical use, see McClelland's "Achie%ement Motivation Can Be Developed/' 
HartarJ Business Redeu, 45 (1965), 6-l4, 20-23, 178. 

•R4)sen's r^mcept of achievement values is more directly related to the economic suc- 
cess facet of human behavior, particularly with regard to interclass mobility. Whether 
a person strives for success in this sense depends upon his awareness and willingness to 
take the steps necessar>' for achievement: (I) to plan, (2) to work, and ()) to make 
sacrifices. 
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'wash out'* when social-psychological variables were used as explanatory 
variables in the analysis of worker behavior in the labor market. Behavioral 
scientists must be aggressive in pointing out the dangers in the use by policy- 
makers of statistical averages, especially those categorizing individuals only 
by age. Generalizations derived from averages in the work performance and 
job market behavior of older workers are a tenuous basis for tl.eory-building, 
or for designing programs to solve problems. Skill levels, previous schooling, 
and the like, are highly important in determining the work fate of adult job- 
seekers, but we now know that each of these factors in turn is affected by 
social-psychological factors. We need not only to improve the skill levels and 
compensate for the low schooling of such men and women, but also to help 
*hcm overcome their lowered levels of motivation, their anxieties about re- 
employment chances (which can act as agents of the self-fulfilling prophecy), 
and their self-images. 

It goes without saying that even with the best of skill qualifications and 
schooling, as well as the "healthiest" of expectations and aspirations, older 
persons still face obstacles in the job market such as the stereotypes about age 
and work that aflfc^ct the hiring practices of employers * Here, too, there is a 
major role for behavioral scientists to play by presenting in an effective mafi- 
ner the factual basis of the potentials of older persons — the fundamental ir- 
relevance of age per se — in assessing the employability of mdividual men and 
women who have every right to continue, if they so desire, as members of 
society's productive working population. In other words, hstituihmt factors, 
and not just individual characteristics of a demographic or social-psychological 
nature, must also be scrutinized in any effort by social scientists to be of use 
in solving the older- worker issue. 

We have been drifting into a pattern of labor market behavior that has in- 
creasingly negative consequences for the older worker, especially the male 
older worker. A large part of this drift is a counterpart to our national value 
system that defines retirement (the earlier the better) a?, a clear sign of un- 
diluted social progress. The negative consequences have been objectively tak- 
ing place among hiJividuals, and not among persons feeling themselves sub- 
jectively as members of a group defined in terms of age. At the present time 
few older persons (say, those 5'> and older) are influenced in their behavior 
and attitudes by any reference group based on age. Unlike ethnic or racial 
minority group individuals, or Southerners or New Englanders, for example, 



*One studf, for example, of highly trained scientists and techntcsans xe\\ jd an age 
bias in their layoffs and reemployment experience — even when technical competence 
was held constant. See P, Loomba, '*A Study of the Re-employment and Unem- 
ployment Experiences of Scientists and Engineers Laid Off From C^2 Aerospace and 
Electronics Firms in the San Francisco Bay Area," mimeographed report from San 
Jose State College for the U.S, Department of Labor, n,d, 
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such persons were not bon^ old, and they are less likely to define their prob- 
lems of income and jobs in teniis of any age-group reference. 

But this does not detract from the possibility that age, because of current 
cultural and economic patterns, plays a significant role in the work life of 
men and women. We now need to launch a systematic reanalysis of those 
patterns in order to ascertain which factors that created those patterns are 
truly rational and humane. 
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